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THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEM OF THE FILM 


. cw FILM has assumed colossal propor- 

tions. It gives the impression of 
something firmly established and con- 
stantly growing. It penetrates so deeply 
into the life of the entire populace, and 
often produces such unfortunate conse- 
quences, that one is forced to give it 
serious consideration. 

The critic of culture and art is often 
repelled by the movies. And he tends 
to exaggerate the urgency with which 
the movies are seeking recognition. It 
is necessary that the critic realize he has 
some responsibility in the matter. 

He might try to do away with the 
problem by saying: I do not take films 
seriously. They are of inferior value and 
will remain so. They simply provide an 
outlet which our restless age requires. 
Therefore I expect the movies to do 
what they can in a somewhat tasteful 
manner, and not try to inflate themselves 
into something of cultural significance, 
which they are not. 

Something of value could come into 
existence in this fashion, something in- 
tellectually satisfying, ethically powerful 
and esthetically enjoyable. But this 








Msgr. Guardini, whose meditative 
study THE Lorp (Regnery, 1954) is his 
best-known work in this country, has 
for many years been the most influential 
spokesman within German Catholicism. 
The present article was originally given 
as a talk at Munich University, and ap- 
peared in the June 1953 tissue of Hocn- 
LAND. Jn granting permission to reprint 
the article, Msgr. Guardini said he hop- 
ed that his criticism of the movies would 
not be misunderstood, and emphasiz- 
ed that his own attitude was that of his 
short but positive conclusion. 
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would be only a peripheral phenom- 
enon; an esthetic measuring rod is not 
suitable for the film as a whole. 


One might conjecture that this esthet- 
ic criticism occasionally disquiets the 
apologists for an artistic mission of the 
film. ‘They are taken aback by the fact 
that early in its career, the film became 
an aflair of the masses. The drama, 
which it resembles as a spectacle, arose 
from a quite exclusive origin: ritual. It 
has an ancient and rich history, and for 
a long time after its removal into the 
secular theater, it remained bound to 
the upper social stratum. The film, on 
the other hand, is an upstart, and has 
always been in the province of the mul- 
titude. Quite early in its development 
technical science and commerce saw that 
it contained something responding to 
universally operative instincts, and 
therefore had great possibilities. Soon 
afterwards its possibilities for influenc- 
ing the masses were realized. 


Movies, then, dismissed very early any 
pretension of measure and restraint and 
gave themselves over to large numbers: 
large numbers of performances daily, 
large numbers of movies on a grand 
scale, immense capital, and a_ whole 
world of people and organizations, ma- 
chines and technicians. The result was 
an enormous rate and quantity of pro- 
duction with all its consequent efficien- 
cy. Men of pretension to higher culture 
were thus compelled to feel that the 
film was a matter of no special merit. 
There are indubitable symptoms of this 
feeling. While the theater demands form 
of the theater-goer: a more select man- 
ner of dress, a somewhat solemn deport- 
ment, the movie-goer feels exempt from 
this sort of obligation. He comes in street 
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clothes; on entering, he often keeps his 
hat on his head. In Latin countries he 
smokes away during the performance. A 
certain contempt is manifested here 
which does not stem from principles and 
intentions but rather from the certainty 
of an instinctive perception of quality. 


THE PHENOMENON 


WW MUST first ascertain what is the 

source of the inferiority of the 
film. This will provide an opportunity 
of illuminating the negative aspects of 
the movies with some exactitude. I beg 
of you to take this criticism as it is in- 
tended. It is not expressed for its own 
sake, but rather with a positive purpose 
in view. One must also seek the possi- 
bility for a more positive and construc- 
tive analysis with regard to better execu- 
tion of the film. 


The critical point seems to lie in the 
relation between reality and the artistic- 
ally imaginative presentation as it emerg- 
ed in the film from the very first. 

Art is not reality.t Art fastens on one 
aspect of the world, works through to its 
essence, to some essential thing in it, 
and presents it in the unreal arena of 
the performance. Naturally there are ele- 
ments of reality in a work of art: the 
color, the weight, the tone, the spoken 
or printed word and so forth. The seen, 
heard and spoken form, however, which 
is represented, is behind all this reality, 
in the imagination, and must be elicited 
visually or auditorially by the viewer, 
reader or hearer of the work. 

Let us take as an example the very 
closely related art of the drama. The 
actor stands on the stage. He is a real 
human being, and by the critical evalua- 





1 Cf. Guardini, “Uber das Wesen des Kuntswerks”’, 
Hochland, 4, 1952, 41 ff. 
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tion of his performance is definitely 
viewed as such. What is actually intend- 
ed, however, is Hamlet, and he exists 
only in the performance. The greater 
the actor is, so much the more does he 
create from his own reality the material 
from which the essence and destiny of 
the poetic figure can be visually elicited. 

A residue remains, and this can be- 
come very great; for example when one 
speaks of artists who, in the figure of 
the poet, always play themselves. We 
do not wish to go into the question of 
whether, in so doing, they play their 
own empirical Being or rather their 
Idea, which is being ever propounded 
but never realized. In any case, the ten- 
sion between reality and representation 
remains confined to the person of the 
actor. The stage has its own technical 
aids: space, scenery and so forth, but 
their number is proportionately trifling. 
The drama is improved to the extent 
that the properties with which it helps 
create the unreal province of the play 
are kept at a minimum. Let us consider 
how its most creative forms, produced 
by the greatest artists, and received by 
the most lively public, namely the Greek 
and Elizabethan theaters—and, of course, 
the classical theaters of the French and 
Germans—functioned with a minimum 
of requisites. Whoever wished to view 
the production had to be capable of 
summoning the representation within, 
of evoking it. 

In the case of the movies the oppo- 
site is true: they contain within them- 
selves a maximum measure of reality. 
The appointed space is not the artistic 
one of the stage, but the real out-of- 
doors: nature, city, architecture. Most 
currently successful films are those which 
lead through rich mountain landscapes, 
into forest and desert, out on the sea 
and up into the air; into cities, castles, 
living rooms and gardens, into indus- 
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trial communities, hospitals, restaurants, 
and police stations. In these places occur 
the equally real movements of traveling, 
riding, flying and dining. Human be- 
ings appear in all aspects of their per- 
sonal and community life. They fulfil 
their cultural requirements; their social 
circumstances become clear. All this is 
surely a colossal mass of reality. 


At the same time there is evidence of 
the evolution of an art form. It is re- 
vealed by the manner in which scenery 
and locality are chosen and linked to 
the action, by the logic with which the 
characters and story are directed. The 
director has the task of preparing the 
stuff of reality in such a way that the 
viewer can visually evoke the human 
essence and human fate with which it 
is concerned. As a rule, however, the 
transformation is only very imperfectly 
consummated. For the most part there 
is a broad mass of immediate reality, 
in which, like a tiny speck, something 
artistic glitters. 

In reality then, this artistic something 
is hardly seen. What the public is look- 
ing for is real life, only “better.” ‘They 
want the breadth of the earth instead 
of the narrowness of private existence; 
fashionably dressed people instead of 
shabby ones; riches instead of poverty, 
and excitement in place of daily monot- 
ony. The deeper content of events is 
rarely considered; one perceives this in 
the fact that the audience is spiritually 
unmoved, and often laughs in the wrong 
places. Those things which are intrinsi- 
cally artistic: the construction of events, 
the condensation of incidents, the refer- 
ences and interweavings, the relation of 
man and thing, all of these things and 
the way in which they are a practical 
part of a movie is hardly ever noticed 
by the public. What it wants is simply 
direct reality—as much, as concentrated, 
as exciting and as indiscriminating as 
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possible. It was therefore considered an 
unquestionable forward stride when 
sound came to the somewhat severe silent 
film, then later technicolor and most 
recently cinemascope and cinerama. 


The fact that a movie depends heavi- 
ly upon reality is paradoxically most 
evident when the representation itself is 
not at all real. Take for example a little 
building fashioned out of pasteboard 
and photographed in such a way as to 
look like a real castle. What is done for 
the screen is the exact opposite of what 
is attempted on the stage. The latter 
does not intend to deceive the imagina- 
tion, but rather to give it a signal. This 
process is very evident in the case of the 
Shakespearean stage on which might be 
placed a placard with the inscription, 
“Here is a forest.” The placard requires 
the viewer to evoke imaginatively the 
picture of a forest. The pasteboard mod- 
el, on the other hand, is intended to 
arouse the impression that one is seeing 
a genuine castle. The result is an illu- 
sion. 


The same is true of the majority of 
screen tricks. As far as I can see, they 
are not intended as a means to arouse 
an evocation, but rather as specious en- 
hancements of reality. 


We must also consider the inability 
of the movie to allow the mysterious to 
become apparent. When Hamlet sees 
the ghost on the stage, the mysterious 
is present—not because a grisly form ap- 
pears, but rather because it arises from 
the poetic element of the speech, from 
the dramatic gestures, and from the con- 
straint of the situation. In other words, 
it arises from genuinely artistic sources. 
When the realm of the weird is rep- 
resented in the movies, however, it is 
accomplished through tricks which sim- 
ulate the penetration of the dimensions. 
As a result we get, not the genuinely 
evoked mystery, but rather reality spe- 
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ciously infused into false mystery. A par- 
ticularly good example of what we have 
been discussing here is Jean Cocteau’s 
film, Orfée, in which the mystery of 
death is supposed to become palpable. 
Actually the film suggests effects intel- 
lectually which are close to immediate 
reality, but only after an all-pervasive 
skepticism has robbed this reality of its 
true significance. 

A film filled with such artificial reality 
is surely no fairy tale. 

The fairy tale lies completely within 
the imagination that perceives it. And 
it must be a special sort of imagination; 
one that is touched by the mystery of 
existence, trusting, in some way believ- 
ing. It is the imagination of the child, 
or of the child within the adult. The 
fairy tale erects a world which in differ- 
ent contexts passes for the real. In the 
fairy tale the good is not merely the 
norm; it is in fact the law of existence. 
The good man is also the handsome 
one, or becomes so; the noble man re- 
ceives glory; the devout soul has power 
over existence. And if the princess is ex- 
periencing difficulties for the time be- 
ing, she will eventually pass over into a 
state of complete happiness. All this, 
however, is not deception, but rather a 
promise and a belief. It does not falsify 
reality, but rather helps to bring it forth 
from the realm of the dream. 


Il 


The movies, on the other hand, con- 
fuse the standards. They brew together 
imagination and reality till it becomes 
an evil mixture and spoils both ingre- 
dients. As a result the average movie- 
goer comes away from the film dissatis- 
fied, with a grudge against existence, be- 
cause he is genuinely influenced by nei- 
ther of the two orders. 

One is constantly struck by the hos- 
tility which the world of the genuine 
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fairy tale presents to the film whenever 
one is led into seeing a movie which 
treats one of these subjects. The result 
is always devastating; for in place of 
the mystery in which the child’s dream 
moves, or of the myth into which, un- 
known to himself, the dream of the 
grown-up slips, one is confronted with 
a trick, which invariably leads to a spoil- 
ed reality. Even such gracious and fanci- 
ful productions as those of Walt Disney 
are no exception. They destroy the ele- 
ment from which the fairy tale draws its 
life. 

It becomes apparent that the greatest 
ethical danger the film must face is not 
lack of discipline, but rather lack of 
truth. Lack of reality would be in order. 
Hamlet is not a real but a poetic figure: 
that extraordinary man with a deeply- 
moving, tragic destiny who was fashion- 
ed by Shakespeare’s genius. He is, how- 
ever, true, for he clarifies existence, and 
he does so the more effectively when the 
viewer is not tempted to mistake any 
sort of empirical personality, least of all 
the viewer’s own, for the poetic figure. 
Yet this is exactly what the movies do. 
Reality is presented so as to conform 
to the desires of the public. 


The result is something really danger- 
ous: reality without truth—a world that 
is made of the stuff of reality but has 
no order in it. This world engenders 
the feeling: this is the way things ought 
to be, if it were allowed... if the right 
people would only come along and take 
one along with them... if the right 
chance would just come up. 


In the prevailing world of the film, 
everything is spurious. Feeling descends 
to sentimentality; tragedy becomes mis- 
fortune. Happiness is no longer a gift 
of grace, but a prize in the lottery of 
life. The logic of this world is neither 
that of genuine reality nor of genuine 
poetic revelation. It is that of the most 
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banal desires of life which are uncon- 
trolled by either honesty or courage. The 
evil consequences of this situation are 
clear when one discovers how many peo- 
ple base their conception of the ideal 
man or woman on movie stars and their 
idea of the meaning of existence on 
movie plots. In addition this atmosphere 
of untruth tends to make sexual im- 
pulses become really destructive in char- 
acter. The foundation of every ethos 
is truth. Moral judgment is located in 
truth. But here there is no truth; every- 
thing is spurious. In the average movie 
all thoughts, feeling, beauty, courage, 
success, suffering, the passage of events, 
all these are spurious. Thus reason loses 
its foundation and becomes incapable of 
judgment. 


| ewe PROBLEM arises from the 
film’s connection with the techni- 
cal. Let me say once again that we must 
first examine the unpleasant aspect of 
the film only in order to make a posi- 
tive evaluation which is not mere opti- 
mistic chatter. 


On the stage each performance is a 
fresh one because of the actor’s por- 
trayal. Of course it is prepared by study 
and rehearsal. And undoubtedly the rep- 
etition of the play always creates the 
danger of falling into routine—just as 
the individual artist himself in the 
course of his life develops a great num- 
ber of modes of expression, movements, 
and situation-effects, which he constant- 
ly uses. Nevertheless inspiration can 
arise and the form can succeed anew in 
each performance. Were one to see the 
same play more than once—the greater 
the actor, the stronger would be the im- 
pression each time that the play was 
taking place just this once. 


In the movies, on the other hand, 
mechanization is of the essence. Noth- 
ing is left to inspiration, because the 
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picture is mechanically received and 
then just as mechanically replayed—al- 
ways in the same manner. Thus every- 
thing must be worked out to the last 
detail. Ideally speaking, it must attain 
the definitive performance. In _ conse- 
quence, originality is much more ques- 
tionable. Besides this, the photography 
is done in minute sections. The large 
sweep of the action therefore comes 
through with much greater difhculty 
than on the stage. 

Were one to see a movie more than 
once, he would see exactly the same 
gestures in the same place, hear the same 
tone of voice, be moved by the same 
emotional incident, which perhaps in its 
essence is something that can happen 
only once. Then one can see how that 
which of its very essence must stem from 
freedom, life itself, has become perpet- 
ually fettered. This is unbearable. And 
so with movies one cannot do something 
which used to hold the greatest attrac- 
tion in works of art; be able to see or 
hear it often, to become more familiar 
with it. Of its essence the movie tends 
towards a dependence on effect and sen- 
sation. 


The profound interrelation of tech- 
nique and the film is seen at its worst 
in the way in which sound and picture 
are synchronized. In human_ beings 
words spring from the same living cen- 
ter as facial expressions, gestures and 
action. Speaking and acting are not 
“synchronized” in the actor, but rather 
spring from the same basic impulse. The 
joy of this human being in this never- 
recurring hour of his life expresses it- 
self with originality in word and ges- 
ture together. With synchronization, 
however, two centers are operative, that 
of the actor from whom comes the ac- 
tion, and that of the sound track which 
carries the words. The latter is super- 
imposed on the former so that the two 
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centers can never become one. One re- 
ceives the impression, even when the 
work has been expertly done, that the 
speech runs parallel to the gestures or 
to the behavior. The talk resembles a 
declamation. 


This is not to speak of the painful im- 
pression created by the superimposition 
of the German language on the English 
or French mouth formation, or the 
equally painful aitempt to dub in a 
German voice on foreign movies, har- 
monizing somewhat the length of the 
sentences. 


Those who reject the film as an art 
form say that this is where the inferior- 
ity of the film reveals itself. Movies are 
so low in standing and the ability of 
the public to grasp genuine value is as 
always so narrowly circumscribed that 
one calmly expects this central disorder 
from the movie as well as from the pub- 
lic. The public protests if it “does not 
understand.” It accepts the deformity of 
this schizophrenic creation. Indeed it 
does not even notice the anomaly, since 
it places no value on art. 

One other point must be made, al- 
though it is surely nothing new. I mean 
the crisis into which the ability to see 
and to hear has fallen because of tech- 
nical development. Since it would be 
more suitable to discuss the problem of 
the faculty of hearing in connection 
with the phenomenon of radio, let us 
discuss that of seeing. 

It is said that modern man desires not 
only to think but to use his eyes as well. 
Hence the development of photography 
and illustrative technique in our time: 
the reproduction of landscapes, works of 
art, statues and so on. All of this is sup- 
posed to teach men to see better, to con- 
jure up more vivid mental images, 
making them richer in worldly posses- 
sions. But is this true? 

I fear it is not. To truly “see” means 
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to be sensible to the peculiarity of cir- 
cumstance; to be engaged with its es- 
sence; to comprehend how this essence 
is expressed in its structure, and how it 
unfolds. ‘This cannot take place of course 
under just any sort of conditions, nor 
quickly, nor often, nor in rapid ex- 
change. But that is exactly what the 
present technique of illustration de- 
mands of our eyes. It overwhelms them 
with a crowd of pictures; it presents im- 
pressions one after another in rapid suc- 
cession; it brings them: into sharp con- 
trast, to say nothing of the momentum 
of excitement with which everything is 
spiced to preclude the possibility of 
boredom—a boredom which necessarily 
arises, however, for the simple reason 
that everything is directed toward a su- 
perficial gaze by the subject. The end re- 
sult is that he who glances at truth con- 
Stantly, sees not more and more, but 
less and less. Something takes place 
which is similar to what we have said 
about the faculty of evocation: sight be- 
comes, more passive, duller, thinner. It 
fulfils less and less what the core of gen- 
uine vision cultivates, namely the un- 
derstanding of being as it is revealed 
in the individual object. 


Movies produce much the same effect. 
It is clear that the medium is directed 
particularly towards the eye. It is in- 
tended much more for optical recep- 
tion, for instance, than is stage drama, 
where the word will always have greater 
meaning than in the movies. This would 
be true even if film dialogue were to 
free itself from being the prototype of 
the drama. If its own peculiarities were 
clearly understood and film dialogue 
began to develop its own art form, the 
strong point of the film would still be 
its optical appeal. Thus one could be 
of the opinion that the film will further 
the faculty of sight as a means to knowl- 
edge of the world. This is, however, very 
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unlikely. As soon as one implies by the 
word “eyes” something more than a 
mere organic camera, namely a subjec- 
tive grasp of the essential meaning in 
the world, one must admit that the 
movies damage this faculty. He who 
frequently views filmed landscapes is no 
longer capable of observing real land- 
scapes on trips to the country. He who 
is accustomed to seeing newsreels— 
racing, prize-fighting, famous personali- 
ties, public functions, accidents, fashion 
illustrations, animals on exhibition, and 
so on—flashing before him in rapid suc- 
cession in provocative contrasts and ac- 
companied by reportorial gibberish, 
tends to “see” real faces and objects and 
events just as if they were fleeting film 
impressions. 

Many more negative criticisms of the 
film could still be made, but what has 
been said probably suffices. The conclu- 
sion seems to be that the film, because 
of its relationship to reality as well as 
to the technical, has been condemned 
to an ambiguous role. 

This conclusion would assess the film 
as a semi-valuable phenomenon, and the 
role of the film would be clear if it re- 
signed itself to this evaluation. 


The great mass of movie-goers—those 
who support the phenomenon—seem to 
be completely of this opinion. Often 
they desire nothing different because 
they are neither ready nor able to de- 
sire more. However, if they had, per- 
haps unknown to themselves, desired 
more, they would have been weaned 
away from their desires. For he who at- 
tends the school of the movies in the 
long run loses the desire to see a stage 
play, to say nothing of the ability to 
understand it. 

Those who do demand more because 
they themselves are able and willing to 
contribute more, view the film quite 
consistently as something to which the 
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term “art” is irrelevant. They refuse to 
accept it into the realm of true art; they 
take it much more as pure relaxation; 
make use of it and disdain it at the 
same time. When they want something 
genuine, they go to the theater.? 


POSSIBILITIES 


I THIS the last word on the subject? 

Not at all, for there are movies that 
are different and movie-goers who are 
looking for something different in them. 

The question arises whether or not 
these “different” movies are simply acci- 
dental occurrences or if they actually 
belong to the phenomenon. Here all our 
thoughts begin to reverse—are perhaps 
these “different” movies the ones in 
which the real meaning of the movies 
becomes clear? 

We must first note that the motivat- 
ing factor behind the great majority of 
contemporary films is the commercial 
one. The film is essentially part of the 
amusement industry, which wants noth- 
ing more than full coffers and as a re- 
sult caters to the most commonplace, 
and as far as the law and police permit 
it, the most vulgar desires of the public. 

And so when one judges the essence 
of the film one must differentiate more 
sharply between its actual situation and 
its essential possibilities than is neces- 
sary when analyzing the essence of the 
drama. The latter has since its origin 
been determined by good plays. One can 
see what is good and essential on the 
stage and discard what is inferior as so 
much waste. Movies, on the other hand, 
are for the greater part waste, and one 
must seek out the essential. If the ac- 
knowledgement of this essentiality (an 





“ A private communication has informed me that 
percentage-wise, the mumber of worthwhile plays 
has increased since the development of the movies. 
The cinema has unburdened the theater of the less 
valuable demands which used to be made on it. 
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esthetic and ethic of the film) is more 
difhcult as a matter of course than that 
of the drama, which has been charac- 
terized historically by the good, in fact 
by the best, then practical criticism and 
pedagogy will have an even more difh- 
cult time. It will find ranged against it 
a block of powerful financial interests, 
inertia and pleasure-seeking, and to fight 
against these interests will require just 
as much deliberation as it will deter- 
mination. 


I 


HERE ARE FILMS, however, in which 
one has the strong impression of 
the actual representation of life. 

I recall the American movie “Johnny 
Belinda” which showed how a doctor 
taught a deaf and dumb girl sign lan- 
guage, and thereby awakened her to 
spiritual life and personality. In this 
movie there is not only the photography 
of humanity but rather its configura- 
tion. Character is revealed and fate dis- 
closed in a manner impossible in a sim- 
ple pictorial representation. The whole 
is rounded out to that completeness in 
which “existence’”’ becomes sensible. 

Let us consider, however, what differ- 
entiates the film from drama. We are 
much closer to the situation in the 
movie. A sort of scientific certitude is 
operative. The large measurements of 
the faces, for example, elicit not only a 
feeling of sorrow, of fright, and of beau- 
ty but almost say: “Look here. This is 
just what sorrow, fright and a human 
being is like.” This can become too op- 
pressive, too near, and too exact. Very 
often it does become so; but the movie 
just mentioned demonstrates that this 
need not happen of necessity; that there 
exists a possibility of bringing the view- 
er into a special immediacy with human 
reality without resorting to merely re- 
producing reality. 
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In the motion picture cited the plot 
is confined to comparatively few char- 
acters and scenes. Others have a richer 
action, for example Detective Story. It 
is a tribute to the worth of the film to 
remember the title; it is still the more 
usual occurence to forget a picture com- 
pletely once one has seen it. This movie 
concerns a_ police inspector's fight 
against crime and his own personal prob- 
lems, the extent to which his hatred of 
injustice makes him incapable of seeing 
a human being in the man who perpe- 
trates injustice. It is only at the point 
of death that his eyes are opened. The 
entire action of this film takes place in 
the waiting-room of a police station with 
all the action and brutality of such a 
place, yet everything is genuine. And 
not just reportorially correct, but rather 
intrinsically illuminating. 


Why are these two films good? One 
might say that the stuff of reality has 
been confined within comparatively nar- 
row bounds and that it has been per- 
formed by good actors. Above all, how- 
ever, the artistic transformation of real- 
ity has been astonishingly successful— 
scenery, streets, travels, a village with 
its narrow neighborliness, a farm with 
its work, a police station with its activi- 
ty—everything belongs in the lives of 
the people portrayed and becomes a 
genuine element of the action. 


Thus the situation is quite different 
from that on the stage. There only the 
actor is real. And let us not forget that 
the Greeks, like the Japanese, dimin- 
ished even this reality still further by 
giving the actor masks; that the earliest 
forms of occidental dramatics, the mys- 
tery plays, prescribed liturgical styliza- 
tion for him, so that, as Kleist and 
Rilke have said, the consummate actor 
would be the marionette. 


The movies are essentially different. 
There the reality of the actor is em- 
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phasized as such; the presentation as a 
whole has this characteristic too. The 
setting and surrounding circumstances 
are likewise presented as reality: the 
poverty of the farm where the deaf mute 
girl lives, and the turmoil of the police 
station where the tragedy unfolds. All 
of this reality, however, is transformed 
just as much as that of the people por- 
trayed. One could say that reality works 
along with the performance. 

We have been discussing a type of rep- 
resentational creativity which is neither 
a substitute for nor a variety of the 
theater, but rather something totally swz 
generis. 

Now one could protest that the films 
mentioned were adapted from stage 
plays, so that the scenario was predeter- 
mined by the play. One discovers, how- 
ever, this same reality in movies which 
not only surpass the possibilities of the 
stage in breadth of action, number and 
profusion of props, but also consciously 
and deliberately abandon its style, for 
example The Bicycle Thief. What one 
notices most in this picture and what 
remains fixed in the memory afterwards, 
above everything else, are the streets and 
squares of the city. They melt into a 
singular disconsolate reality: the “streets” 
as opposed to a place of work and a 
place of residence. The “streets” are an 
integral part of the action. They con- 
stitute one pole of that being-reality 
whose other pole is the desperate search 
by the man and the silent accompani- 
ment of the child. Their course and the 
endless streets together constitute the ex- 
pression of the film’s theme: the weary 
tragedy of an impoverished existence. 
The artistic power of transformation is 
so great that the streets do what on the 
stage only the person of the actors and 
the props do: they play an integral role 
in the action. 


Reality and the configuration of the 
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performance can achieve this distinctive 
unity even in large actions with many 
characters and large masses of people. I 
am thinking of the earliest Russian 
films, of Carnival in Flanders, of Chil- 
dren of Paradise, or of Monsieur Vin- 
cent. In these movies the mass of reality 
was gigantic: land, city, persons, objects, 
events fill the field of vision, yet never 
give the impression that they are simply 
pictorial reportage. Everywhere they are 
transformed; they are always an element 
of the action which is truly unreal, a 
representation and a phantasy. 

The world becomes phantasy and the 
phantasy becomes the world. A distinc- 
tive encounter takes place, not unlike 
that which occurs at great affairs of state 
when the ceremony represents the state 
itself.3 


Il 


Something genuine and distinctive 
takes place in films like these. It consists 
of an encounter between reality and 
phantasy which is consummated only in 
these circumstances. With such an ever- 
opening possibility of encounter, the 
world in the fulness of its manifestation 
is drawn into the story, or, vice versa, the 
story broadens to include the world of 
landscape, objects, of human society and 
the work of men. 

To repeat, sociological and _ political 
circumstance has turned the film into a 
substitute or ersatz stage; the stage is 
now attached to the upper social level, 
at least in modern times since the dis- 
appearance of the open theater of the 
ancient world and the mystery play of 
the middle ages. The film on the other 
hand is the stage of the multitude. 





* From this point of view think of a real garden. 
Human life and nature interpenetrate in the forms 
created by the gardener’s phantasy. This principle 
operates more forcefully in a park and even more in 
the landscaping developed so supremely in the Baroque 
era. 
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paceman Is TRUE in this opinion 

must of course be preserved; but 
viewed esthetically the conclusion is 
false. The film is no substitute for stage 
drama but is rather in a class all of its 
own. 

Nor is it a variation of the stage. Nat- 
urally it has derived much of the form 
of the “stage-show” as it has developed 
down to the present; many artists have 
come from the stage to the movies or 
have been active in both fieids at the 
same time. But the action of the film is 
different from that of the theater, and 
it will tend to regulate itself more de- 
cidedly according to its own tendencies. 


One of the most promising possibili- 
ties—for better or for worse—which has 
been opened to us by technical ability 
is the capacity to enter a much wider 
field of life and experience; indeed we 
must enter it. This is the field of the 
entire earth, not simply in a geographical 
or political sense, but in a human and 
active sense as well. One cannot help be- 
coming more global in his thinking and 
perception, because the life of the world 
is visibly contracting and everything de- 
pends upon whether or not man gains 
a footing on this world: whether he un- 
derstands the interdependence of influ- 
ences which operate here, whether he 
accepts the responsibility which it places 
on him and develops the initiative which 
is demanded of him. Perhaps the film 
is a form that can give the artist room 
to carry out this task. 


The character of the movie as a work 
of art depends on whether or not this 
task is recognized clearly and soberly. 
Since the notion of the work of art as 
it has been entrusted to us is unsuitable, 
another one must be found—one that 
assumes one is dealing with a dramatic 
form in which the seeing, feeling, imagi- 
native power of man takes possession of 
the world’s reality in its essence. 


CROSS CURRENTS 


The idea of such an imaginative act 
bearing upon the finished product al- 
ready presumes technique and would 
realize all its possibilities. Here would 
lie a contrast with the stage. 

Naturally one would use all the pos- 
sibilities technique affords; but only in 
the sense of strengthening and improv- 
ing the story, in much the same way 
that electricity has helped writing and 
reading today by replacing gas light. A 
Stage does not depend on such things 
for its existence. No one who under- 
stands what acting is will say that the 
modern theater with its complicated ap- 
paratus for lighting and movement is 
beter, as a theater, than that of Goethe, 
or Racine or Shakespeare. Earlier—to re- 
call the experiments of Reinhardt, one 
would have had to warn against such a 
danger. 

Movies as such are dependent on tech- 
nique, and constantly receive new pos- 
sibilities from this mechanical servant. 

This is true above all of photography, 
which of course founded the movies, and 
has continually presented them with spe- 
cial methods of enlarging, of montage, 
of inner perspective, with means of short- 
ening and lengthening time and so forth, 
all of which make possible presentations 
which the genuine theater no longer at- 
tempts. This is true of the newly devel- 
oped forms of lighting, of motion, the 
opening up of the sky and the ocean 
depths; the life of macrocosm and mi- 
crocosm. From now on the movies must 
think through its film tricks in order to 
steer clear of the sleight-ol-hand they 
sometimes approach. 


The various questions of style must 
be raised in order to lead films out of 
a lawless wilderness of experiments to- 
wards a law-abiding, responsible com- 
munity of forms. 


Nor should one forget the need for a 
wide awake, well-qualified and courage- 
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ous criticism of films, which does not 
allow itself to be imposed on by either 
the public or the triumvirate of Produ- 
cer-Publicist-Movie-owner. This job is as 
pressing and as difficult as that of cut- 
ting paths through the jungle, or of 
bringing the people nourishment which 
had been unrecognizable and called val- 
ueless by unprincipled men. Above all, 
critics must take their role more serious- 
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ly than most of them appear to do at 
the present. 

If all these things were true—if these 
ideas were consciously grasped and held, 
then perhaps it would also be clear that 
many negative criticisms made of the 
movies would no longer be true, for they 
would no longer be merely plays with- 
out style or form. 

Translated by PATRICIA GREENE 











“LA STRADA" 


I’ ZAMPANO has a soul... 

The vitality of the Italian cinema is 
once more confirmed for us by the ad- 
mirable film of Federico Fellini. It is 
comforting to recognize that the critics 
have been almost unanimous in prais- 
ing it. Perhaps without this support, 
which has placed snobbism on its side, 
La Strada would have had some difh- 
culty in imposing itself on an inatten- 
tive and confused public. 

Federico Fellini has here achieved 
one of those very rare films, of which 
we forget that they are movies and ac- 
cept them simply as a masterpiece. We 
remember the discovery of La Strada as 
a great esthetic emotion, an encounter 
with an unsuspected universe. I mean 
that it is less a matter of a film’s having 
known how to reach a certain moral and 








This commentary on the remarkable 
film of Federico Fellint appeared in 
Esprir May 1955. For a fuller under- 
standing of André Bazin’s approach to 
the art of the cinema, one should con- 
sult REGARDS NEUFS SUR LE CINEMA(Edi- 
tions du Seuil), and various articles in 
CAHIERS DU CINEMA, EspPRIT, etc. 

La Strada opened recently at the 
Trans-Lux 52nd Street Theatre in New 
York, and will undoubtedly come to the 
major American cities where there are 
theatres featuring foreign films. Those 
who may come to agree with us about 
the extraordinary merit of this film will 
be glad to know of the beautiful illus- 
trated volume that has been published 
by Editions du Seuil, containing hun- 
dreds of photographs, a complete ac- 
count of the action and dialogue, mate- 
rial on production problems, a long in- 
terview with the director on his methods 
and intentions, etc. 


ANDRE BAZIN 


intellectual level than a personal mes- 
sage, for which the cinema certainly ap- 
pears to be the necessary and natural 
interpreter, but which would virtually 
exist before it. It is not a movie which 
is called La Strada; it is La Strada which 
is called a movie. In this sense there 
comes to mind also the last film of 
Chaplin’s, although in many ways it is 
quite different. Of Limelight too we 
could say that the cinema was its only 
adequate incarnation, that it was incon- 
ceivable in all other means of expres- 
sion, and yet everything in it transcend- 
ed the technique of a particular art 
form. 

Thus La Strada confirms in its own 
way this critical probability, that the 
cinema has arrived at a stage of its evo- 
lution in which the form no longer de- 
termines anything, where its language 
no longer offers any resistance but sug- 
gests only as much as any effect of style 
that the artist might use. Surely it will 
be said that only the cinema could en- 
dow, for example, the extraordinary 
motor-cycle caravan of Zampano with 
the force of concrete myth which this 
object, both unusual and banal, here at- 
tains; but we also see very clearly that 
the film is here neither transforming nor 
interpreting anything. No lyricism of 
image or montage attempts to orient 
our perception; I will even say that there 
is nO mise-en-scéne, at least not in cine- 
matic terms. The screen limits itself to 
showing us the caravan, showing it bet- 
ter and more objectively than could the 
painter or novelist. I am not saying the 
camera has quite plainly photographed 
it—even the word photography is too 
much, it has simply shown it to us, or 
even better, has allowed us to see it. 
Surely it would be excessive to claim 
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that nothing can be created in terms of 
the language of film, by its abrasive 
incidence on the real. Without even 
considering almost virgin areas like col- 
or and the large screen, the field of 
tension between technique and the sub- 
ject treated depends in part on the per- 
sonality of the director. Orson Welles, 
for example, always invents through 
technique. But what we can say with 
certainty is that from now on progress 
in the cinema will no longer be neces- 
sarily tied to originality of expression, 
or to the plastic organization of the 
image, or the images among themselves. 
More exactly, if there is any formal orig- 
inality about La Strada, it consists in 
always remaining on this side of the 
cinema. Nothing that Fellini reveals to 
us Owes any supplementary sense to its 
manner of being shown; nevertheless, 
this revelation exists only on the screen. 
It is here that the cinema attains its 
fullness, which consists in being the art 
of the real. Surely we understand that 
Fellini is a great director, but one who 
does not cheat with reality. Nothing is 
in the camera, nothing on the film, in 
any case, on which he has not previously 
conferred the fullness of being. 


That is why La Strada does not at 
all seem to have departed from Italian 
neo-realism. But on this subject there is 
a misunderstanding that needs to be 
cleared up. In Italy La Strada has been 
received with some reserve by the criti- 
cal guardians of neo-realist orthodoxy. 
This criticism is leftist, and in France 
would be called “Progressist,” but these 
terms are equivocal for Italian criticism 
is both more Marxist and more indep- 
endent. I am thinking of the group 
around Chiarini and Aristarco in Cine- 
ma Nuovo. This criticism has again 
taken up the concept of neo-realism, 
which was so scorned at one time, and 
is attempting to define it and orient it. 


The work of Zavattini is the concrete 
reference which most conforms to its 
ideal, although the neo-realism so con- 
ceived still remains only a work in pro- 
gress, an investigation which starts out 
from données that have already been ac- 
quired and proceeds in a determined 
direction, but is not a static and already- 
conquered reality. I do not feel I have 
the necessary competence to clearly de- 
fine the evolution of neo-realism, as seen 
by this Marxist group, but I do not be- 
lieve I am falsifying its meaning by in- 
terpreting it as their substitution for 
“socialist realism,” whose theoretical and 
practical barrenness unfortunately does 
not need to be demonstrated. In fact, 
as far as one can define it across the 
tactical changes of party line in esthe- 
tics, socialist realism has never produced 
anything convincing as such. In painting 
where its influence is easy to determine, 
since it opposed the whole modern evo- 
lution, the result is known. In litera- 
ture and in the cinema, the situation 
is more confused since in these areas 
we are dealing with arts from which real- 
ism has never been eliminated. But if 
there are good films and good novels 
which do not contradict the canons of 
socialist neo-realism, it is still rather 
doubtful that these rules had any part 
in their success. On the other hand, we 


can easily see how they sterilized many 
other works. 


It is true that theories have never 
given birth to masterpieces and that a 
creative flowering has a more profound 
source in history and in men. Italy has 
had the luck, like Russia around 1925, 
to find herself in a situation in which 
a certain cinematographic genius began 
to spring forth, and this genius was 
moving in the direction of social pro- 
gress, and the liberation of men. It is 
normal and legitimate that the most 
conscious of the artisans and judges of 
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this important phenomenon concern 
themselves to prevent it from being 
broken up; they would like to orient 
its direction towards the best of the revo- 
lutionary development whose cycle was 
inaugurated by the neo-realism of the 
immediate post-war period. In the cine- 
ma neo-realism, can surely be advantage- 
ously substituted for socialist realism. 
The evidence of successful films and 
their coherence in variety furnish the 
Marxist esthetician with material for 
fruitful reflection. If the time comes 
when this reflection gets ahead of the 
creative output, then neo-realism will be 
in danger, but fortunately we have not 
yet reached that point. 


That is why I nevertheless regret the 
intolerance which this critical group be- 
gins to exhibit towards the dissidents 
of neo-socialist-realism, Rosselini and 
Fellini (who was Rosselini’s assistant 
and from many points of view remains 
his disciple). There are some things in 
Italy which are lamentably like the 
world of Don Camillo: whoever is anti- 
Communist has to be on the side of the 
priests. In the face of leftist criticism, 
the Italian Catholics try to revive neo- 
realism, whose very ambiguity lends it- 
self to such an experiment. It is unnec- 
essary to go into details in regard to 
the pitiful results of this Catholic effort. 
But Rosselini and Fellini are placed, 
because of this situation, in a very false 
light. It is true that their recent work 
could not be understood as social. Be- 
sides, as individual citizens, they neither 
flirt with Communism nor cooperate 
with the Christian Democrats. The re- 
sult in Rosselini’s case is that he is 
banned on all sides. As for Fellini, the 
jury is still out, and the success of La 
Strada gives him the advantage of a 
favorable reception from both sides, but 
mixed with uneasiness and a definite 
reticence on the part of the Marxists. 


CROSS CURRENTS 


Of course these political polarizations 
play only a complementary role, with 
greater or less importance depending on 
the personality of the individual critic. 
It may even happen that this aspect 
might be completely ignored, and we 
have seen Chiari, for example, defend 
Rosselini’s The Little Flowers of ‘St. 
Francis, whereas Cinema Nuovo was di- 
vided on the case of Senso made by the 
Communist Visconti. But this context 
certainly does not contribute to atte- 
nuate the hardening of theoretical posi- 
tions when they lead in the same direc- 
tion as political mistrust. Thus Fellini 
is threatened with being evicted from 
the neo-realist heaven, and cast in the 
outer darkness already haunted by Ros- 
selini. 


8 paren everything depends on the 
definition that we accept, at the 
very outset, of neo-realism. But it seems 
to me that La Strada does not contra- 
dict Paisan or Open City in any way, 
any more than The Bicycle Thief did. 
But it is true that Fellini has followed 
a different road than Zavattini. With 
Rosselini he has made a choice for a neo- 
realism of the person. Certainly the first 
films of Rosselini identified the moral 
and the social because this coincidence 
seemed to be the very experience of the 
Liberation. But Europe 5] in some 
sense crossed the social line in order to 
emerge in the area of a spiritual des- 
tiny. What in these works nevertheless 
remains neo-realism, and can be consid- 
ered as one of its possible accomplish- 
ments, is the esthetic of the muse-en- 
scéne, a direction of the elements of a 
film which Abbé Ayfre has judiciously 
described as phenomenological. 


We see very well that in La Strada 
nothing is ever revealed to us from the 
interior of the characters. The point of 
view of Fellini is the exact contrary of 
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a psychological neo-realism which aims 
at analysis and ultimately at a descrip- 
tion of feelings. Nevertheless, everything 
can occur in this quasi-Shakespearean 
world. Gelsomina and the Clown carry 
with them an aura of the marvelous, 
which baffles and annoys Zampano, but 
this element of wonder is neither super- 
natural, nor gratuitous, nor even “poe- 
tic,” it appears simply as a possible qual- 
ity of nature. Moreover, to return to psy- 
chology, the very being of these charac- 
ters is precisely not to have any, or 
at least to possess such a rough and pri- 
mitive psychology that its description 
would have nothing but a pathological 
value. But they do have a soul. La 
Strada is nothing but the experience that 
they have of this fact, and its revelation 
to our eyes. Gelsomina learns from the 
Clown that she belongs in the world. 
She, the idiot, ugly and useless, learns 
one day from this vaudevillian that she 
is something besides an outcast; or ra- 
ther, she learns that she is irreplaceable 
and that she has a destiny, which is— 
to be indispensable to Zampano. The 
most overwhelming discovery in the film 
is surely Gelsomina’s prostration after 
the assassination of the Clown by Zam- 
pano. From then on she is haunted by 
her agony which dwells on that instant 
in which he, who had virtually given 
her being, suddenly ceased to exist. Lit- 
tle groans like the cries of mice irresisti- 
bly escape from her lips: “The clown is 
sick, the clown is sick.” The stupid and 
stubborn brute who is Zampano could 
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not have discovered the need he had of 
Gelsomina through his conscience, and 
certainly could not sense the eminently 
spiritual nature of the tie which united 
them. Terrified by the suffering of the 
poor girl, at the end of his patience and 
afraid, he abandons her. But just as the 
death of the Clown had made life in- 
supportable for Gelsomina, the aban- 
donment and then the death of Gelso- 
mina will little by little reduce this mass 
of muscles to its spiritual evidence, and 
Zampano will end by being crushed by 
Gelsomina’s absence. Not through re- 
morse, or even by love, but through the 
overwhelming and incomprehensible sor- 
row which can be the only sensation of 
his soul, deprived of Gelsomina. 


Thus we may consider La Strada as 
a phenomenology of the soul and per- 
haps even of the Communion of Saints, 
at least of the interdependence of sal- 
vation. With these people who are “poor 
of spirit” it is impossible to confuse 
ultimate spiritual realities with those of 
intelligence or passion, pleasure or beau- 
ty. The soul reveals itself there beyond 
psychological or esthetic categories, and 
much more clearly because we no longer 
know how to adorn it with the jewels 
of conscience. The salt of the tears that 
Zampano sheds for the first time in his 
miserable life on the beach that Gelso- 
mina loved, is the same as that of the 
infinite sea, which can, no longer refresh 
its sadness here on earth. 


Translated by JoseEPpH E. CUNNEEN 








"WAITING FOR GODOT" 


Waiting for Godot, the play of 
Samuel Beckett, a French writer of 
Irish birth, appears to be intentionally 
deprived of any element of spectacle. 
There is just one set, if we may use the 
name “‘set” for that rock and that ema- 
ciated-looking tree which are the only 
points of reference in the empty extent 
of sands. There are only five characters, 
of which three are purely episodic. ‘The 
majority of the audience were obviously 
gripped by the original and intensely 
direct character of the performance, but 
others were sceptical or mocking, wheth- 
er amused by the subject or disconcerted. 

As the curtain rises two men are pres- 
ent before our eyes: Wladimir and Es- 
tragon. Once again they meet each other 
in this desolate space where, from time 
immemorial, they seemed to have taken 
residence. They are two poor tramps, 
rigged out in battered and dirty fedoras, 
ragged overcoats, collected from some 
refuse can. 

They turn round and round like ani- 
mals in a cage. They carry on a discon- 
nected discussion. They take off their 
shoes for awhile, in order to give their 
feet a little air. They gnaw on a raw 
carrot to deceive their hunger. What is 
the reason for their presence in this 
place? They are going to tell us, and 
repeat it again and again: 

—Let’'s go away. 

—We can't. 








Since the short-lived production of 
WAITING FOR GopoT was the most origi- 
nal contribution to the New York stage 
during the past season, the following re- 
view of the original French production 
(taken from the Jesuit monthly Etunpes, 


July 1953) may prove of interest to our 
readers. 


RAOUL JOSBIN 


—Why not? 
—We'’re waiting for Godot. 


Who is Godot? He is, if we can be- 
lieve these men, a certain successful man, 
who has given them rendez-vous at this 
place. For them Godot is at least a prom- 
ise of a bit of good fortune. “Tonight 
perhaps we'll sleep at his house, warm 
and dry, our bellies full, on the straw. 
That’s worth the trouble of waiting, 
isn’t it?” But Godot is late, and doesn’t 
come. There is a noise from the wings. 
Would that be he? No, Pozzo and Lucky 
arrive on the scene, damned souls, chain- 
ed to each other like the vulture to his 
prey. 

Pozzo is a kind of crusty and pot-belli- 
ed John Bull whose cape hangs from his 
shoulders. He holds a leash on the un- 
fortunate Lucky, who is as gaunt as a 
harridan, and is dressed in the faded red 
livery of a servant. Just about out of 
breath and almost dead, Lucky collapses 
under the burden of the luggage, which 
his inhuman master makes him carry. 
After all, here is an unhoped for spec- 
tacle for Wladimir and Estragon, a fine 
opportunity for passing the time. Like 
a circus-master exhibiting a prize bear, 
Pozzo makes Lucky show off everything 
he knows; he makes him dance, and 
then has him make a frenetic speech be- 
fore the startled faces of the two vaga- 
bonds. When the interlude has been 
played out, the sickening pair leave the 
stage, and again Vladimir and Estragon 
are alone. Who was the ogre? Could it 
have been Godot? No, the monster de- 
clared that his name was Pozzo, not 
Godot. Late in the day a young boy 
arrives in short pants, blond, timid, and 
very frightened; he says he has been sent 
by Godot. Godot wants him to say that 
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RAOUL JOSBIN 


he cannot come today, but that he will 
come tomorrow, “certainly” tomorrow. 
With these words, the boy brusquely 
runs away. The two tramps still remain 
before us on the stage. 

—Then, shall we go? 

—Yes, let’s go. 

With these words, they remain where 
they were; night has come, and the cur- 
tain falls for the end of the first act. 


The special boldness of Beckett con- 
sists of giving us a second act almost 
exactly like the first. It is the next day, 
and nothing has changed. But that is 
not quite true. The tree, which appear- 
ed dead the day before, has now blos- 
somed forth with a few green shoots. 
And soon Pozzo and Lucky, who will go 
through their routine at the appointed 
hour, will no longer seem exactly the 
same. Today Lucky is mute and his op- 
pressor is blind. We see Pozzo collapse 
on the stage groaning pitiably, desperate- 
ly calling for help. Otherwise, the same 
eternal waiting will go on for Estragon 
and Wladimir. There will again be the 
return of the young boy, bringing the 
same message from Godot. He will come 
tomorrow. Again there are the same last 
lines: ‘“Then, shall we go?—Yes, let's go.” 
This time the play is over. 


7= CRITIC will be greatly tempted to 

offer a clear explanation of the 
meaning of such a performance. But 
there is a double danger waiting for 
him. The first would be to minimize the 
possible spiritual extension of the action 
which, it seems clear, gives this play its 
real direction and its dimension. It is 
impossible to be completely ignorant of 
the intentions of the author on this 
point. He certainly seems to have done 
everything to invite the spectator to see, 
in the waiting of Wladimir and Estra- 
gon, the condition of suffering human- 
ity, secretly calling for its savior. From 


the opening lines there is an evocation 
of the Dead Sea, and a reference to the 
story of the two thieves crucified by the 
side of Christ; there are direct allusions 
to Jesus; in Pozzo we are given an il- 
lustration of the egoism of the power- 
ful and of that blind and cruel neces- 
sity which, according to certain modern 
thinkers, presides over the destiny of an 
absurd world; there is mention of Cain 
and Abel; special notice is taken of the 
color of Godot’s beard, which is as white 
as that of the Heavenly Father in the 
imagery of our catechisms; one might 
even mention the Anglo-Saxon root for 
the name Godot. These details, when 
taken together, seem sufficient to orient 
the work towards religious and meta- 
physical perspectives, and can hardly be 
explained by chance. 

Nevertheless, these indications remain 
traps. It would be an even greater mis- 
take to harden and systematize the sym- 
bolism of this story. It would be ridic- 
ulous to try to lend to the author any 
intention of taking a position in regard 
to faith or atheism, and to construct the 
justification or the trial of one or the 
other. 


The pretensions of Samuel Beckett 
are certainly more modest. Because he 
is conscious of the requirements of a 
work of art, he is not trying to prove 
anything. As he has done in his earlier 
novels (Molloy, Malone meurt) , he con- 
tents himself with describing for us 
“reality in the pure state.” He deliber- 
ately centers his regard on that inferior 
zone of the human being, the area of 
instincts, and of elementary and vegeta- 
tive life, where one may nevertheless ob- 
serve already the obscure progress of 
spiritual vigour. 

Pay attention to the conversation of 
Wladimir and Estragon. They know only 
too well that they are not saints. Never- 
theless—they themselves insist on it— 
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they are faithful to the rendez-vous. At 
the same time they also know that they 
are not just animals. The spirit within 
them makes known its requirements in 
flashes. It is still only a matter of con- 
fused aspirations, seeking adaptation in 
a particularly difficult milieu for their 
development. Their soul lives, but awk- 
wardly, more ill at ease than their shoul- 
ders are in their skimpy overcoats. Ulti- 
mately Beckett wants to place us, with 
Estragon and Wladimir, at the level of 
the most humble, the most deaf, and 
the most miserable of mankind. 

I do not believe I am forcing his 
thought in believing that for Beckett 
only these two characters are real. The 
others (Pozzo, Lucky, the boy) are per- 
haps nothing else in his eyes than the 
projection and concretization of the 
phantoms born in the over-heated imagi- 
nation of the two tramps, from their un- 
happy fragments of thought, their fears, 
terrors and desires. Notice how these 
supernumeraries act: they come and they 
go, they leave and reappear like mirages 
which rise up and evaporate in the eyes 
of desert travelers. Some are terrifying 
visions, others are promises of oases or 
fountains. There is no more losical tie 
between them than between those night- 
mare phantasms, those fugitive impres- 
sions which creep into our hours of emp- 
tiness and boredom. At their contact 
something tells us that we have already 
met them before. Where? At what time? 
They arise out of our consciousness, like 
those old forgotten griefs, which reawake 
without giving warning in the nerves of 
an amputated member. It is like the 
kick given by Lucky, whose reality Es- 
tragon would have doubted if Wladimir 
did not constantly make him verify the 
mark that remains apparent on his hat. 

Then soon, all the memories, good or 
bad, efface themselves in us, and we find 
ourselves again alone with ourselves, like 
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Wladimir and Estragon, nose to nose, 
in their filth, their old clothes, the itch- 
ing of their old skin, their unknowable 
reality. 

—Well; there you are again. 

—You think so? 

—I am glad to see you again. 


With them we return to earth, at the 
level of this miserable life, which, un- 
able to satisfy them, remains neverthe- 
less the only one which now is theirs, 
more immediate and more tangible than 
all their agonies and dreams. At this 
level, where the most futile events and 
the humblest objects (a shoe which 
hurts one’s foot, the shrunken lining of 
a hat, the discovery in the bottom of 
one’s pocket of a last carrot when one 
had only expected a turnip, lumbago, 
a song whose refrain immediately es- 
capes one’s memory, the sweetness of a 
ray of sunlight, a rope that one needed 
and which is seen to be useless) com- 
pose for these tramps a thread of fragile 
pleasures or small accidents, precise 
problems that they must resolve, and 
which seem to them considering their 
extreme poverty—to surpass all meta- 
physical problems in sharpness and ur- 
gency. Certainly, everything about man 
is not said by these means, but how true 
are the things that are said! 

This drama of absolute poverty is 
brought sharply to our experience by 
the directness of the playwright. At the 
same time Beckett projects a strange 
light on the solidarity of humble men, 
condemned to share the same bread, the 
same hopes, the same sufferings. We are 
compelled to watch Wladimir and Es- 
tragon: sometimes they seem to hate 
each other, when each perceives in his 
companion the image of his own down- 
fall. “Go away!—Let’s leave each other. 
—Don’t touch me!’’) But the next mo- 
ments finds them in each other's arms, 
incapable of living alone, swearing to 
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unite their efforts in the struggle, made 
of infinite wiliness, which they tireless- 
ly lead in order to try to conquer their 
fate. 

Let us make no mistake about it. It 
is by means of these details which con- 
tain such a poignant truth that the au- 
thor, more than simply enlarging on a 
particular case, links us with the univer- 
sal. If we truly confront this bitter 
condition of man, installed in existence 
on a false assumption, impatient with 
his miserable nature, avid for more 
happy tomorrows but forced to accept 
his limits, who among us, whatever be 
the best lights which assist him, will 
dare to say that he does not know it? 
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Wladimir? Estragon? At least in some 
degree, it is you, it is I, it’s all of us. 
As Maurice Nadeau wrote of the char- 
acters in Malone, “The sound of their 
voices in our ears is our Own voice at 
last rediscovered.” If so many of the 
words that they pronounce touch our 
hearts so intimately, we need to look 
for no further reason. 


This unhappy and sometimes bitter 
play is at the same time one that makes 
us laugh. We must congratulate the au- 
thor on this fact, for would it have been 
endurable otherwise? Or at least, would 
it have appeared so moving? 


Translated by JosErpH E. CUNNEEN 
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SOME REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED 


BY CANON 1399 


‘or ITALIAN WRITER Arturo Jemolo in 

his Chiesa e Stato in Italia (1848- 
1948) says in conversation with a high 
ecclesiastic he deplored that Italy lacked 
Catholic writers comparable in merit 
with those of France. Jemolo added that 
in his opinion the strictness of the cen- 
sorship in Italy created an atmosphere 
unfavourable to the development of lit- 
erary activity whereat the churchman 
said that he supposed that it must be 
so. The alternative, that a relaxation in 
the censorship might be desirable he did 
not apparently consider.! 

No less than at least a relative free- 
dom of expression, the writer requires a 
freedom to read. The church law on the 
censorship of books is contained in Ca- 
nons 1384-1394; that on reading in Ca- 
non 1399 and the Index of Prohibited 
Books. The most recent edition of this 
latter enumerates 4,126 writings con- 
demned by name. The Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum is not mentioned in the 
Codex Juris Canonict. Yet every one has 
heard of it and the placing of a well- 
known author upon it sometimes leads 
to a mild sensation. In nearly all discus- 
sions about what Mendham called ‘the 
literary policy of the Church of Rome,’ 
it is assumed both by its defenders and 





1P. 731. 








Msgr. Johnson will be remembered by 
readers of Cross CurRENTs for his article 
on “The Roman Index of Forbidden 
Books” (Summer 1955), cf. also Winter 
1956, pp. 91-3). This article, like its pred- 
ecessor, appeared in the distinguished 
English Benedictine quarterly, THE 
DOWNSIDE REVIEW (Summer 1956). 
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by hostile critics that the Index is the 
most important feature in the ecclesias- 
tical legislation on the subject of prohi- 
bited books. Those, however, who are 
better informed (and they seem to be 
not very numerous) are aware that the 
Index strictly so-called is of secondary 
importance in comparison with Canon 
1399, which latter indeed forms the crux 
of the whole problem. Of it Father R. A. 
Burke, c.s.v. writes in his book What ts 
the Index? “This canon is the most im- 
portant standard of measurement in ec- 
clesiastical book legislation, and serves 
as a guide by which all publications are 
to be judged,’ p. 25. He gives this sen- 
tence in italics. Few of the laity are 
aware of this canon and for many semi- 
narists what they hear of it from their 
professor of moral theology or their pro- 
fessor of canon law will very probably 
go in at one ear and out of the other 
when they are ordained: if they ever 
have occasion to refer to the subject of 
prohibited books they will as likely as 
not assume that it is primarily a ques- 
tion of the Index. While of course the 
average Protestant has heard of the In- 
dex, but knows nothing of Canon 1399, 
the trained Protestant controversialist 
regards it as one of his most serviceable 
weapons. This canon is so important 
that it deserves something more than a 
fleeting glance. The previous canon has 
told us that the effect of the prohibition 
of books is that without due licence a 
prohibited book may not be read, nor 
kept nor sold nor translated into anoth- 
er language nor lent to others. Canon 
1399 enumerates those classes of books 
which are condemned en bloc over and 
above the works condemned by name. 














There are eleven such classes; firstly 
editions of the original text of Sacred 
Scripture published by non-Catholics in 
whatever tongue.* These are of course 
not difficult to identify and though no 
doubt a small number of English Cath- 
olics read the Authorized Version as lit- 
erature the numbers of Catholics wish- 
ing to read non-Catholic versions and 
editions of the Bible or individal books 
of it is probably not very large. The 
second class of books of which it is laid 
down ipso jure prohibentur are those 
of writers haerisim vel schisma propug- 
nantes aut ipsa religionis fundamenta 
quoque modo evertere nitentes. Many 
such can of course be easily recognized, 
but in a non-Catholic country a large 
proportion of books concerned with seri- 
ous topics would contain matter defend- 
ing heresy or schism. A certain propor- 
tion will contain matter which is anti- 
religious. The serious Catholic reader is 
confronted with a delicate situation in 
the case of a large number of the books 
which he wishes or perhaps needs to 
read. The third class of books prohibited 
ipso jure are those qui religionem aut 
bonos mores, data opera, impetunt. Here 
there is of course some overlapping with 
books already mentioned. The next cate- 
gory raises many problems. It is com- 
posed of books by non-Catholics qui ex 
professo de religione tractant unless it 
be established that they contain nothing 
against the Catholic faith. Plainly the 
identification of books which fall under 
this ban is not easy. The number of 
books which treat of subjects classifiable 
under the heading of religion is enor- 
mous and the reading of them forms 
an important part of the occupation of 
a large percentage of serious students. 





2 Canon 1400 allows non-Catholic versions of 
the Bible to be used by Catholic students pro- 
vided that they have not heretical introductions 
and notes. 
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How is one such to determine whether 
a given work treats of religion ex profes- 
so or merely as an obiter dictum? But 
this is not enough; the student must 
have an answer to the question which 
subjects can be classed under the head- 
ing of religion. 


The next category of prohibited read- 
ing is more readily identifiable. In it are 
placed books and pamphlets relating to 
new apparitions, revelations, visions, 
prophecies or miracles which promote 
new devotions, even if only private ones, 
if they are issued without due author- 
ization. The sixth class of proscribed 
writings is comprehensive, though many 
of the books which it contains probably 
fall under the earlier condemnations. It 
prohibits writings which impugn or cast 
ridicule on Catholic doctrines, which 
look with favour on errors proscribed 
by the Apostolic See, which speak slight- 
ingly of divine worship, which strive to 
subvert ecclesiastical discipline and 
which throw contempt on the ecclesias- 
tical Hierarchy or the clerical or reli- 
gious state. The next category embraces 
books which teach or commend super- 
Sstitious practices enumerating among 
them the casting of lots, divinations, 
magic, the evocation of spirits. Such 
books are no doubt easy to identify. The 
ninth category makes mention of books 
which account as lawful, duelling, sui- 
cide or divorce or which maintain that 
the masonic sects and similar ones are 
not noxious to the Church or to civil 
society. Three more categories remain: 
books which ex professo narrate or give 
instruction in obscene matters, editions 
of the liturgical books not agreeing with 
the authentic editions approved by the 
Holy See; and books which publicize 
apocryphal indulgences or indulgences 
proscriptas or revoked by the Holy See. 
This canon concludes with a prohibi- 
tion of a different kind namely of ima- 
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gines (pictures and statues) of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
of the Angels and Saints or other Ser- 
vants of God, alien from the sense and 
the decrees of the Church. 


Before making a more detailed survey 
of the implications of this canon we may 
begin by indulging in some general re- 
flexions. It is directed against the two 
perennial foes of religion, superstition 
and unbelief. But the majority of its 
provisions affect only small categories of 
Catholic readers. Only a very small num- 
ber at least of English Catholics, so far 
as the present writer can judge, is in- 
terested in making a serious study of 
Spiritualism or Freemasonry or kindred 
societies, of bogus revelations or pre- 
tended visions. Rather more perhaps but 
still not very many will wish to make 
use of non-Catholic commentaries on 
Sacred Scripture. But in a Protestant 
country few if indeed any of those whose 
reading is in any way extensive can 
avoid literature which contains some- 
thing in defence of heresy or schism or 
which is subversive of morality or ec- 
clesiastical discipline and the reader has 
laid on his shoulders a heavy burden if 
he must seek the opinion of a theologian 
or canonist at every turn. Books which 
in some way or another treat of religion 
include a great part of the World’s lite- 
rature and be it noted this canon has 
in view not only the Christian religion 
but religion in general. A work treating 
of religion ex professo may include any- 
thing from the biography of an Angli- 
can bishop to a study of the furnishings 
of a Japanese temple, from the report 
of a debate in the House of Commons 
to an account of the fetish-worship of 
West Africa. Having made these preli- 
minary considerations it will be of in- 
terest to investigate what in practice is 
the scope of the reading allowed by can- 
onists and moral theologians to Catho- 











lics who do not enjoy special authoriza- 
tions. With this end in view, let us con- 
sult one or two representative authors. 

Father Burke, to whose book What is 
the Index? a reference has already been 
made, treats the whole question of pro- 
hibited literature in an orderly and busi- 
nesslike way. Where he is perhaps open 
to criticism is in a certain insensibility 
to practical issues. The most useful part 
of his book lies most probably in the 
historical information it contains. In his 
chapter on the Index strictly so-called 
he includes a graph indicating the rela- 
tive number of books condemned each 
half-century since 1600. The highest fig- 
ure, 862, is for the second half of the 
seventeenth century and the next one, 
776, for the second half of the nine- 
teenth. The lowest figure 255 is for the 
first half of the present century. For 
the benefit of readers who have not a 
copy of the Index at hand, Father Burke 
gives tables of the authors whose com- 
plete works are condemned, of better 
known and individual condemned works 
and a list of forbidden writings in the 
English language. The most interesting 
of Father Burke’s tables is a list of 
French works of fiction and travel books, 
classified by the Abbé Bethléem into 
works which may be read by all, and 
works which may be read only with seri- 
ous precautions. What is of especial in- 
terest is the fact that although many of 
the novels whose reading is considered 
permissible by the Abbé have been con- 
demned by the Congregation of the In- 
dex, Pope Benedict XV addressed him 
a commendatory letter on his selection.® 
The student of the Index should know 





3In Father Burke’s own list there is an odd 
omission of Fogazzaro’s J/ Santo, the novel 
whose condemnation probably caused more stir 
than that of any other single book in the pres- 
ent century. That Uncle Tom’s Cabin was 
ever on the Index seems to lack foundation. It 
was, however, confiscated by the papal police. 
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that a fabula amatoria need have noth- 
ing to do with love and is a term which 
embraces any work of fiction. 

As has been already mentioned, Fa- 
ther Burke rightly reminds us that it is 
Canon 1399 and not the Index which 
forms the nodal point of the ecclesias- 
tical legislation on the subject of pro- 
hibited books. This canon, as has al- 
ready been said, condemns books of 
non-Catholic authors treating of religion 
unless it is certain that they contain 
nothing contrary to the Catholic reli- 
gion.* The usual presumption is that 
non-Catholic books do contain doctrinal 
error and may not be read until the 
contrary has been proved by competent 
Catholic authorities. Such cases Father 
Burke believes to be those of the Screw- 
tape Letters and the Song of Bernadette 
by Franz Werfel. To be subject to the 
general condemnation of Canon 1399 iv 
the book must contain a formal and de- 
veloped argument, including at least 
one chapter on a religious subject, for 
example histories of religion and ser- 
mons written by non-Catholics. Some- 
times in Father Burke’s view a Catholic 
may read parts of a book, but not the 
whole of it and he has not neglected 
this contingency. Let us suppose that a 
non-Catholic commentary on one of the 
books of the Bible falls into the hands 
of a Catholic reader. He may not, it 
seems, read the text, the introduction, 
critical or exegetical notes, but he may 
read those notes relating to the natural 
sciences or to archaeology, topography, 
geography and ethnography. This last 
concession is obviously made with a view 
to smoothing the Catholic reader’s path; 
but when he must be familiar not only 
with the canons and the Index, with 
rules governing the reading of extracts 





4 The term non-Catholic here includes jews, 
Moslems, heretics, schismatics or apostatized 
Catholics, p. 34. 
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from forbidden books contained in an- 
thologies, the reading of heretical manu- 
scripts and mimeographs, the differences 
between hearing a forbidden book on 
the radio or listening to a mere selec- 
tion from one; when he has learned 
which parts of a forbidden book may 
be quoted and which may not and what 
he should do with a newspaper which 
contains an account of a heretical ser- 
mon, whether a book of which he prop- 
oses to read more than three or four, 
or at most five or six pages, contains 
a formal and developed argument against 
any Catholic doctrine or against natu- 
ral religion, there will be those who will 
ask whether Father Burke’s elaborate 
structure will not come crashing to the 
ground under its own weight. At least 
we may say that it hardly provides an 
incentive to study. 


The main obstacle to the practice of 
the regulations which he enjoins will 
probably be their complexity. Laws reg- 
ulating prohibited reading will enjoy 
the greatest probability that they will 
be kept the simpler they are. The irony 
of the situation lies in the fact that ei- 
ther stricter or milder rules could be 
more easily kept. If, for instance, Ca- 
tholics were forbidden to read any book 
lacking an episcopal imprimatur, the 
law (whatever its disadvantages) could 
at least be understood by all. The same 
could be said if the law were much mild- 
er and the individual might read what- 
soever his conscience allowed with the 
exception of certain books condemned 
by name. 


On the Continent the Index legisla- 
tion gave more disquietude to consci- 
ences than in the English-speaking coun- 
tries. If anyone, at the time when it was 
first taking shape, had told the Fathers 
of the Council of Trent that Protestant- 
ism would still be showing signs of vital- 
ity in 400 years’ time, many, perhaps 
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even most of them would have asked 
themselves whether he might not be 
mad. The Reformation would have ap- 
peared to them in the shape of a short- 
lived revolt and when it had been quell- 
ed and Europe was again Catholic most 
of the legislation about heretical books 
would be unneeded. Generations passed; 
Protestantism was not dead and new 
perils had followed in its wake; Deism, 
Freemasonry, Bible Societies, Spiritual- 
ism, Agnosticism, Materialism. By draw- 
ing tighter the laws governing what 
might be read by Catholics, the Holy 
See attempted to meet them. But the 
effort met with only limited success and 
in the nineteenth century the division 
of books into ‘good’ and ‘bad’ ones had 
come to take on something of an air of 
artificiality, natural as it had been in 
an age in which so much literature was 
polemical. For a ‘good’ book might be 
unscholarly or uncharitable, while one 
which impugned some point of Catholic 
doctrine might be indispensable to the 
scholar. It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find the Bishops from France and 
Germany presenting postulata to the 
Vatican Council for a reform of the laws 
of the Index, as I mentioned in my pre- 
vious article on this topic. The French 
Bishops complained that the general 
rules governing it, well adapted as they 
might have been to the age in which 
they were drawn up, had become difh- 
cult to observe or even impracticable, 
whence arose scruples without number. 
It was absolutely necessary, they went 
on to say, and even a matter of urgency, 
to reformulate these rules and indeed 
everything which concerned the Index by 
means of a new scheme better adapted to 
the times and easily observed. As to the 
condemnation of particular books, the 
French Bishops respectfully asked that 
where one by a Catholic was under con- 
sideration and especially so if the author 
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enjoyed an excellent reputation, the 
Sacred Congregation would never con- 
demn without first warning the author 
so as to give him the opportunity of 
preparing a defence. This question had 
indeed been mooted a century earlier 
in the time of Benedict XIV and the 
proposal had been rejected on the 
ground that what was under discussion 
was the book, not the character of the 
author. In connexion with this we may 
recall that when Pusey was delated to 
the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity, the name of the delator was with- 
held from him. The point of view of 
the German Bishops was the same as 
that of their French brethren. They 
asked for a revision of the laws of the 
Index on the ground that many could 
not be kept in countries where Catholics 
and Protestants were living side by side, 
while others were rendered almost im- 
possible of observation on account of 
the changes which had come over so- 
ciety. Indeed, at the time when the 
French and German Bishops put for- 
ward their requests, it might perhaps 
well have been difficult to say whether 
the penitents were more bewildered than 
their confessors or the confessors than 
their penitents. The law was no doubt, 
most conscientiously obeyed by those to 
whom the forbidden reading would do 
least harm and most flagrantly set at 
nought by those to whom it would do 
the most serious harm. 


In the succeeding pontificate a certain 
relief was granted to the Catholic reader 
and the number of books by heretics 
which he was allowed to read has in- 
creased as a result of the reform of the 
Index legislation undertaken by Leo 
XIII. Not only were books by Protes- 
tants concerned with non-religious top- 
ics allowed, but even those whose sub- 
ject-matter was religious, provided that 
it had been ascertained by ecclesiastical 
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authority that they contained nothing 
contrary to the Catholic faith. This 
change, in Boudinhon’s view, greatly 
lightens the burden on the Catholic 
reader. The prohibition ceases, he main- 
tains, in the case of many books by 
Anglicans and _ other  non-Catholics. 
Books concerned with pagan mythology, 
with Assyrian, Egyptian or Roman an- 
tiquities, may be read as may those 
about the religious customs of savages 
and kindred matters. In order that they 
may be said to contain nothing against 
the Catholic faith, it is sufficient, says 
Boudinhon, that they contain nothing 
of importance against it. Heretical writ- 
ings dating from the early centuries of 
Christianity expounding errors which 
are now dead may be regarded as being 
mainly of historical interest ‘...excep- 
tion faite pour les livres heretiques et 
directement religieux, les ouvrages des 
auteurs non-catholiques sont asstmilés a 
ceux des catholiques’ (La Nouvelle Le- 
gisiation de Il’'Index, 2nd ed. 1925, p. 
95). 

But despite these concessions many, 
perhaps most, general treatises on non- 
Christian religions and on non-Catholic 
forms of Christianity remain debarred 
it seems to the Catholic reader. The 
difhculty that it is far from easy to draw 
the line between religious and non-reli- 
gious books is in passing alluded to by 
Boudinhon but the theme is not devel- 
oped. A moral theologian holds that if 
one chapter is concerned with religion, 
that is, the relations between God and 
man in a book by a non-Catholic, the 
book is forbidden except in the case 
named. Does an account of the activities 
of Mr. Kensit or of a Parliamentary De- 
bate on Welsh Disestablishment fall 
within the forbidden category? How for 
instance could anyone make a serious 
study of the political institutions of eigh- 
teenth century France without some ac- 
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quaintance with the writings of the En- 
cyclopaedists, or of the American Revo- 
lution without reading something of the 
Deists? —The problem, which the Index 
(using the word more especially in its 
wider sense) raises in this country, 
though acute, is not the same as that 
in France. 1 have made some allusion 
to this in my article “The Roman Index 
of Prohibited Books’ and the correspon- 
dence to which it gave rise as well as 
earlier in the present article. Broadly 
it may, I think, be said that there are 
two schools among English Catholics, 
which I will call the liberal and the rig- 
orist ones. The attitude of many (I sus- 
pect probably the majority) of the most 
highly cultivated Catholics in this coun- 
try is, I think, something like this. ‘I 
read what I like and no one says any- 
thing. I have never given a moment's 
thought to the Index.’ If such a one was 
brought up a Catholic he may add that 
the subject was never mentioned to him 
at school, or, if a convert, when he was 
being instructed. The other school 
speaks as though it cared only about 
getting the law obeyed at all costs. 


The non-Catholic including the pot- 
ential convert is perhaps puzzled by this 
divergence of outlook especially when it 
is exhibited by priests, when Father X 
declares that he never heard such non- 
sense as the doctrine that English Ca- 
tholics were not subject to the laws of 
the Index. It is a piece of insular pride, 
though there is no stouter patriot in 
time of war than is he. Father Y on 
the other hand derides the Index as an 
antiquated weapon which has broken in 
the hands of those who forged it while 
Reverend Mothers are at their wits’ end 
to decide which of these ecclesiastics is 
to be deemed the more worthy of cred- 
ence. Foreign Catholics, it has been cred- 
ibly told me, especially Belgian and 
Dutch, are astonished at the reading 
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which English Catholics permit them- 
selves. I do not think that we need at- 
tach much importance to this. For these 
same co-religionists of ours often cannot 
understand how it is that English Cath- 
olics have not created a large and pow- 
erful parliamentary Party. These excel- 
lent Dutch and Belgian Catholics are, 
I fancy, for the most part men of one 
subject. Perhaps the most difficult and 
distressing of the problems created by 
this question arises from the very large 
number of books to the reading of which 
the penalty of excommunication ipso 
jure reserved speciali modo to the Holy 
See is attached. Some of these are on 
the Index properly so-called, others are 
forbidden by the general law. Books de- 
fending heresy ex professo or opera data 
form the most important class. Yet there 
are, I think, few religious houses in Eng- 
land in which a priest who had been 
reading without authorization, let us say, 
a volume of Bampton Lectures, would 
not be allowed to say Mass the follow- 
ing morning. I cannot say what would 
be the case in Ireland or the United 
States. Mr. Beverley Nichols’ entertain- 
ing book A Pilgrim’s Progress is, I sup- 
pose, one of those to the reading of 
which the penalty of excommunication 
ipso yure and reserved specialt modo is 
attached. Yet I know a much respected 
Canon who provides this book as a bed- 
side one for his guests. The guests 
entertained by Mr. Nichols’ wit, sleep, 
we may be sure, soundly, and when they 
approach the altar the next morning ex- 
communication is something far from 
their thoughts. When told that some- 
thing which they are reading carries this 





5I have heard the view maintained by an 
English priest highly esteemed in Rome that 
an English Catholic may be forbidden to read 
at Calais a book which he may read at Dover. 


6 Whether excommunication can be incurred 


by reading periodical literature is discussed by 
Boudinhon (op. cit., 298 ff.). 


penalty with it, men will react in accord- 
ance with their temperaments. Let us 
suppose three Catholics each reading 
some historical, biographical, scientific 
or literary work which contains just 
enough anti-Catholic matter to enable 
it to be classed as a heretical work. A 
priest comes up and tells them that they 
are excommunicated if they read further. 
One is seized with panic and rushes off 
to confession; the second looks up, 
smiles and goes on reading. The third 
also goes on reading, but only after he 
has delivered himself of some uncompli- 
mentary remarks about the ecclesiastical 
authorities. It may be doubted whether 
any of the three really benefits by his 
experience. 


‘Two questions remain to be discussed. 
Would it be practicable to enforce the 
Index legislation in England and is any 
alteration to the present law conceiva- 
ble? Admittedly the rules of the Index 
except in so far as they are reinforced 
by the moral law are widely disregarded 
in this country, and this situation makes 
possible a degree of participation by 
Catholics in intellectual life such as 
would not be possible if the law were 
rigidly adhered to. If the present sys- 
tem of tolerance were brought to an 
end (and there are those who would 
like to see this) a certain lessening of 
contact between English Catholics and 
the intellectual life of the nation would 
seemingly follow and no less inevitable 
would appear to be a weakening of Ca- 
tholic influence in England. If a course 
which entails such a result be chosen, it 
must be on the ground that the sacrifice 
must be made in the interest of the pre- 
servation of the Faith. Yet even so en- 
forcement in England of the Index legis- 
lation would be far from easy. To begin 
with, the Index itself and still more 
Canon 1399 are but little known not 
only to the laity but to the clergy also. 
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Many priests if suddenly called upon 
to explain the latter to their flocks 
would have to confess to not knowing 
what it was about. Yet it is more im- 
portant than the Index and summarises 
the Church legislation on this subject. 
To make this legislation effective among 
English Catholics sporadic and _half- 
hearted attempts would be _ useless, 
though they are sometimes made. A reli- 
gious was recently caught reading Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici and 
the book was confiscated by his superior. 
Another superior might have done oth- 
erwise. Isolated episodes of this kind 
may provoke irritation or laughter. They 
can hardly contribute sensibly to getting 
the law better observed. To accomplish 
this something on a large scale would 
be required. If the Index is but little 
known and Canon 1399 less so, to make 
them better known would be the preli- 
minary condition. Mr. St. John Stevas, 
as an experiment, recently rang up Farm 
Street and asked if a copy of the Index 
was kept there. He was told that this 
was not the case. If the law of the Index 
was to be even moderately well observed 
in this country Farm Street would need 
to keep six copies. Every parish would 
have a copy while frequent sermons 
would be needed to explain the Index 
but still more so Canon 1399. But this 
would still be insufficient. For this Can- 
on entails such complex considerations 
that an inspection of the libraries of 
both clergy and laity, accompanied if 
need be by confiscation, would be needed 
if its provisions were to be even toler- 
ably well observed. 


But there remains a yet further dan- 
ger, that forbidden books might pass at 
the owners’ death into the hands of 
those who lack permission to read or 
retain them. The instruction of heirs 
and executors in their duties in this re- 
spect would be an important part of 
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the enforcement of the Index legislation. 
Catholic editors also would need instruc- 
tion. They would have to be told that 
they might send prohibited books for 
review only to those who had permis- 
sion to read them. When the reviews 
appeared they should be accompanied 
by a notice that the reading or reten- 
tion of these books without authoriza- 
tion in many cases involved excommu- 
nication a jure reserved speciali modo. 
Suitable instruction would also be need- 
ed in schools. 


Enough has surely been said to indi- 
cate that the Index may become a verit- 
able nightmare to the Catholic student, 
when in the case of every non-Catholic 
book he picks up he must enquire how 
much matter concerned with religion it 
contains, and if so whether it contains 
matter contrary to the Catholic faith 
and if it does contain such whether it 
mut be classed as a book teaching heresy 
ex professo, and when these questions 
have been solved for him by some com- 
petent person, there remains the further 
one, whether the book is on the /ndex 
Librorum Prohibitorum, and if so, 
whether it has been condemned by apos- 
tolic letter. Few, I think, who give seri- 
ous attention to the matter can regard 
the existing situation as wholly satisfac- 
tory or deny that this is due to the at- 
tempt to apply to modern conditions 
rules framed to meet ones which have 
long since vanished. Yet the manuals of 
the canonists and the moral theologians 
still assume that the issue of permissions 
to read forbidden books solves the prob- 
lem. The widespread granting of com- 
prehensive permissions would, of course, 
reduce the problem to comparatively 
small proportions. But it seems to me 
that permissions to read individual 
books are of restricted value. Immedi- 
ately after a book has appeared, they 
may be of some use to the student, but 
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as I have already pointed out in the 
DOWNSIDE REVIEW (Autumn 1955), per- 
missions to read a prohibited book to 
be of full value must be accompanied 
by permission to read anything which 
may throw light on that book. 

If any change should be made in the 
existing law, such might take two forms; 
its complete abrogation or its simplifica- 
tion. I think that I should not be far 
wrong in saying that the majority, per- 
haps the large majority, of the most cul- 
tured English Catholics would opt for 
the former course. They would, I think, 
like to see, left to the discretion of the 
individual the books which he reads, 
just as there is (with the exception of 
certain excommunicated persons) left to 
his choice those in whose houses he stays, 
those whose tables he frequents, and 
those with whom he engages in conversa- 
tion. Yet the sudden adoption of such 
a course would probably entail an orgy 
of undesirable reading among Catholics. 
More easy to visualize is a modification 
of the present law. Suggestions with this 
end in view include one that there 
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should be promulgated a new type of 
Index consisting of a list of books con- 
sidered dangerous (mainly the works of 
Catholic authors) but differing from the 
old Index in this, that in place of an 
absolute prohibition of reading these 
books, students should be cautioned to 
read them only if they had serious 
grounds for so doing. The ultimate deci- 
sion would, however, at least in the maj- 
ority of cases be left to the conscience 
of the individual student. An Index of 
this sort might in addition to the books 
against which it warned contain the 
names of books in which their errors 
were most effectively exposed. Another 
proposal which has been made is that 
books should be classified according to 
the degree of danger they are appre- 
hended to possess. Worst and most de- 
moralizing of all solutions, though one 
which I have heard advocated by a well- 
known theologian, is that those who 
know the law should be expected to 
keep it, while those who do not shéuld 
be left in good faith. Such a proposition 
undermines respect for the law itself. 








THE PRIMACY OF PRAISE 


a ARE five points concerning the 

last end of man upon which in the 
great tradition of Christian ascetical 
theology, there is substantial agreement. 
(1) Man’s last end is union with God. 
(2) This union is to be conceived not 
in extrinsic but intrinsic terms; it con- 
Sists not in contemplating or loving or 
serving God as an object exterior to our- 
selves, but in an activity which can be 
described only by such phrases as “pos: 
sessing God,” “being possessed by God,” 
“living with the life of God,” “being 
caught up into God.” (In passing it must 
be remarked that all such phrases are 
highly analogical, since there is nothing 
else that is precisely like the condition 
which they are being used to describe.) 
(3) This union, although it is more 
profound and intimate than any other 
union of which we have experience, does 
not destroy either the createdness or the 
personal identity of those who enjoy it. 
(4) This union with God does not de- 
stroy, but intensifies, the union of the 
faithful with one another in the Body 
of Christ; the life everlasting is the affir- 
mation and the fulfilment, not the nega- 
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tion, of the communion of saints. (5) 
Although in its fulness this union will 
be enjoyed in heaven after the final res- 
urrection, it is nevertheless really, though 
partially, accessible to us here and now: 
gratia est nihil aliud quam quaedam in- 
choatio gloriae in nobis. 

When, however, we go beyond this 
and inquire in what this beatitude pri- 
marily consists, disagreement begins. I 
am not at the moment concerned with 
the question which has so violently divid- 
ed Catholics and Protestants, the ques- 
tion whether the view of beatitude held 
by Catholic theologians, and in particu- 
lar by Catholic mystics, is a virtual denial 
of man’s creaturely status and a conces- 
sion to pantheism; whether, for exam- 
ple, St. John of the Cross was really only 
a Buddhist or a Hindu who had the mis- 
fortune to be born in sixteenth-century 
Spain. Nor am I concerned here with 
the question which has been argued be- 
tween Western Catholic Thomists and 
Eastern Orthodox Palamites about the 
precise metaphysical doctrines which 
make it possible to conceive of a real 
communication of God to man which 
does not destroy man’s creatureliness or 
his personal identity. I wish rather to 
discuss a question which has arisen 
within the tradition of Western Cathol- 
icism but which has wider ramifications 
and repercussions: the question of the 
primarily formal constituent! of this 
union with God. Granted that in heaven 
we shall know God and love him, is it 
the knowledge of God or the love of 
God that fundamentally constitutes our 
beatitude? Or is it, perhaps, something 
else? 


It is well known that this question 
gave rise in the medieval schools to a 
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vigorous discussion which still goes on 
in scholastic circles. On the one side, 
the Thomist Dominicans, with their cel- 
ebrated intellectualist bias, identified the 
primary constituent of beatitude? with 
the knowledge of God; they could ap- 
peal for support of the dominical prom- 
ise that the pure in heart are blessed 
since they shall see God; and the very 
phrase “Beatific Vision,” which has be- 
come the accepted technical term to de- 
signate the heavenly activity of the 
blessed, shows how preponderant the 
Thomist view has been. (It must be re- 
membered that, for Thomists, sight is 
the most exalted of the five senses and 
most closely approximates to the im- 
materiality of intellection; it therefore 
provides the least inadequate image of 
a purely intellectual activity.) On the 
other side, the Bonaventuran Francis- 
cans taught that it is the love of God 
in which beatitude primarily consists,’ 
and they could with some cogency in- 
voke the impressive authority of St. 
Augustine; we may remember that Mr. 
John Burnaby’s great study of Augus- 
tinian spirituality bears the title Amor 
Dei, ““The Love of God.” Neither side, 
of course, denied that the beatitude in- 
cludes both knowledge and love; the 
question was which of the two was pri- 
mary. The Thomist argument was that 
you cannot love what you do not know, 
and therefore, in the life of heaven, the 
knowledge which the blessed have of 
God must be logically and metaphysical- 
ly prior to the love with which they love 
him; but they never asserted that you 
can come to the full knowledge of God 
in heaven unless you have loved him 
first on earth. The Franciscans, on the 
other hand, were mission preachers by 
vocation and philosophers only, as it 
were, by accident. They naturally ap- 
pealed to the emotions rather than to 
the mind, and when they did appeal to 
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the mind it was to the will rather than 
to the intellect; their emotional and vol- 
untarist emphasis led them as a matter 
of course to see beatitude as consisting 
primarily in the love, rather than in the 
knowledge, of God. 


I shall not be so rash as to try to set- 
tle this quarrel of the schools, which in 
any case, as is clear from M. Gilson’s 
magisterial work on St. Bonaventure,‘ is 
quite as much a clash between two dif- 
ferent philosophical systems as between 
two different views about the end of 
man. What I shall have the temerity to 
do—and I should like to emphasize that 
I am putting forward a suggestion for 
discussion and not making a profession 
of faith—is to point out that both views 
raise serious difficulties and to suggest 
that, at any rate from one aspect, it is 
neither knowledge nor love that is pri- 
mary, but something else. 


Both the Thomist and the Franciscan 
views get into difficulties over the ques- 
tion of disinterestedness. It has often 
been urged against the Thomist view 
that, if beatitude consists primarily in 
knowing God, it is really fundamentally 
selfish. Heaven will consist in enjoying 
ourselves, even if we are enjoying our- 
selves in enjoying God. For to know 
something is to possess it for your own 
contemplation, to feed upon it intellec- 
tually, to clasp it to yourself, to draw 
it into your mind. It is to make the ob- 
ject your own, and this remains true 
even when you have invoked the Aris- 
totelian principle that the mind be- 
comes intentionaliter what it knows. 
Love, in contrast, we are told, is essen- 
tially outgoing and disinterested; only 
if beatitude consists primarily in loving 
God can it be free from all taint of ego- 
ism. 


At this point, however, another cho- 
rus of voices raises its protest. Can even 
love be disinterested in this sense, at 
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any rate so long as we are thinking of 
the love which man can exercise and 
not the love which God exercises, the 
love which is God? At least twice in the 
history of Western Christendom the very 
possibility of disinterested love has been 
called in question. This happened in 
the twelfth century in the famous dis- 
pute between Abelard and St. Bernard. 
Bernard, with that sturdy realism which 
so often characterizes the great saints, 
insisted that, since our love for God in 
fact makes us eternally happy and since 
we know that it does, to demand that 
we shall love God without regard for 
our eternal happiness is to demand a 
psychological impossibility. Even in 
heaven we are bound to love ourselves, 
even if paradoxically we can be de- 
scribed as loving ourselves for the sake 
of God. Furthermore, since it is God’s 
will that we shall be eternally happy, 
to be indifferent to our eternal happi- 
ness would be to be indifferent to the 
fulfilment of God’s will. And to be in- 
different to the fulfilment of God’s will 
would be a queer way of manifesting 
our love for God. Abelard, however, 
with the uncompromising ruthlessness of 
the penitent sinner, would have no such 
truckling with the phronema sarkos, 
even in a sublimated form; unless I love 
God without co:sideration of my own 
happiness, I am not loving God at all, 
but only myself. M. Gilson® has made 
the penetrating suggestion that Abelard’s 
position is the direct outcome of his trag- 
ic affair with Heloise. Abelard, he points 
out, was full of remorse for the ruin 
which his passion had brought upon 
the unhappy partner of his sin, though 
it might well appear that he had suffer- 
ed for it more than she had. Heloise 
herself, with a noticeably feminine ten- 
dency to dramatize and romanticize the 
situation, was never tired of insisting 
that both her initial lapse and her sub- 
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sequent renunciation were entirely the 
result of her concern for Abelard’s hap- 
piness, and Abelard, with masculine 
simplicity, was only too ready to believe 
her. What, then, does his doctrine of 
the disinterested love of God really come 
to in the end? Simply this, says Gilson: 
that a man must love God not as Abe- 
lard loved Heloise, but as Heloise loved 
Abelard. No wonder that this was more 
than St. Bernard could stomach! 


The second resurgence of the contro- 
versy was in the 17th century, between 
Bossuet and Fenelon. Here it was the 
saintly Fenelon who was the champion 
of disinterested love and the rather more 
worldly Bossuet who opposed him. But 
I think it would be generally admitted 
that, if the saintly Fenelon had a fault, 
it was rather fastidious preciosity. 


But now the windows are thrown 
wide open by the Protestants, who let 
in the icy blast of Lutheranism. What, 
they demand, is this nonsense about a 
man loving God with a purely disinter- 
ested love? Not only is such a love a 
psychological impossibility, but even 
were it possible it would be valueless. 
The only unselfish love is God's love for 
man; that is the only agape that there 
is. To speak of man’s exercising agape 
toward God—this is simply justification 
by works in its most outrageous and in- 
sidious form. God has love towards man, 
yes. And let man have faith towards God 
—that will justify him. But that man 
should have love towards God—this is 
nothing but the rankest Catholicism. 
You will not find it in St. Paul, says 
Nygren, and if St. John was unfortunate- 
ly under the influence of it and so in- 
fected Christendom for fifteen centuries 
with a heresy from which even the great 
Augustine, that former idol of Protes- 
tants was not wholly free, the true Paul- 
ine doctrine re-emerged with Luther.*® So 
let us hear no more about man loving 
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God. Did Luther write two million 
words for nothing? 


What does the Protestant protest real- 
ly show? That man cannot love God with 
a purely disinterested love? Yes, I think 
so. That if he could, such a love would 
not, by itself, justify him, and that still 
less can he be justified by the selfish love 
that he has? Yes, perhaps so, again. But 
that, being justified by the blood of 
Christ, it is wrong for him to love God 
and to enjoy God? That, I think, does 
not follow. Nevertheless, we have, I 
think, seen at least that the notion of 
love is a very complex and ambivalent 
one, and that to say that either know- 
ing God or loving God is the primary 
constituent of man’s beatitude raises 
some real problems. 


W* MAY GET CLOSER to the heart of 

‘the matter by asking another ques- 
tion. What is the utility of either know- 
ing God or loving him? Of course, while 
we are in this earthly life, both these 
activities have the instrumental utility 
of helping us to get to heaven. But when 
we arrive there, what is their utility 
then? Are we to love God because it 
does him good, because it adds to his 
happiness? That surely is impossible. 
How can anything that finite beings can 
do add to the beatitude which the Ever- 
blessed Trinity enjoys in his perfect life 
of consubstantial triune love? You say, 
perhaps, that God wants us to be happy 
and that if we are happy this will make 
him happy too; that in this way, if in 
no other, we can add to God’s happi- 
ness. But, even so, our activity cannot 
contribute anything that is qualitatively 
different from what God already pos- 
sesses; all finite activity is only an in- 
finitely reduced version of some aspect 
of the infinite activity which is God. And 
if you say that its contribution is a quan- 
titative one, what can anything finite add 


quantitatively to God’s absolute infini- 
ty? We must recall the scholastic adage 
that creation brings into being plura 
entia but not plus entis. It looks, in 
short, as if we shall have to say that all 
the utility of our beatitude belongs to 
us and not to God; it is of no use to 
him, even if it is what he wills. He wills 
it not for his good, but for ours. 


This I believe to be strictly true, but 
we cannot leave the question there. For 
if we do we shall apparently be making 
man and not God the final end of man’s 
creation. The theologian’s way out of 
the impasse is to say that, although God 
wills both our creation and our enjoy- 
ment of the beatific vision for our utili- 
ty and not for his, he wills them for his 
glory and not for ours. This again I be- 
lieve to be true, but the distinction is 
one whose validity is not easy to make 
convincing. The Catholic would seem 
to be in much the same fix about util- 
ity and glory that the Protestant is about 


faith and works. How are you to make 


faith a human act without its becoming 
a work? And how can you maintain that 
God's glory is the true end of the exist- 
ence and the activity of his creatures un- 
less you can demonstrate that glory is 
somehow useful? Can we, in fact, estab- 
lish this distinction between glory and 
utility as one that has any real meaning? 

One way of trying to avoid this difh- 
culty is to point out that, although lov- 
ing and knowing God do in fact con- 
stitute our ultimate happiness, this is 
not the reason for our loving and know- 
ing God. (At least this would be main- 
tained about loving God, and the Bona- 
venturans might urge this as showing the 
superiority of their view over that of 
the Thomists.) Loving God may be for 
our utility, but it is for his glory; and 
it is God’s glory and not their own util- 
ity that the blessed will. This rejoinder 
does not, I think, really come to grips 
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with the question, which is how any- 
thing which has not utility can be sig- 
nificantly willed as an end. This ques- 
tion will, so far as I can see, be con- 
vincingly answered only if we can point 
to some specific rational activity which 
everyone must recognize as valid and 
significant, and which nevertheless is not 
so willed because of its utility and in- 
deed may in some cases be of no utility 
at all. I do not think love will meet the 
case (at any rate as exercised by a finite 
being), for, as we saw in considering 
the controversy about disinterested love, 
love contains an essential duality. I do 
not think it is possible for a finite be- 
ing to love another being with a purely 
disinterested love, simply because the 
more the lover succeeds in making the 
beloved happy, the more he will be con- 
scious of the happiness that he is en- 
joying as a result of the beloved’s hap- 
piness. (God’s love for us is, of course, 
different, for in loving us God is aware 
that our happiness cannot add anything 
to the happiness which he already en- 
joys, and so he can love us for our sake 
alone.) Furthermore, in so far as love 
is concerned with the beloved and not 
with the lover, it is concerned with his 
welfare; it seeks to be of utility to him. 
Love, therefore, seems to me to fall short 
on two counts of what is required in 
the primary formal constituent of man’s 
ultimate beatific activity; it is not con- 
cerned solely with its object but also 
with its subject, and it is not concerned 
solely with glory but also with utility. 
What we are seeking is some rational 
activity which is concerned solely with 
its object and which at the same time 
is concerned not to be of utility to its 
object but to give him glory. Love, I 
have suggested, will not do. Still less 
will knowledge, for knowledge, as such, 
is entirely concerned with the perfection 
of the knower and not with either the 
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welfare or the glory of the object known. 
Our problem, then, reduces to this: Can 
we find some activity which man can 
exercise towards God and which, while 
it is solely concerned with God and not 
with man, is nevertheless concerned not 
to be useful to God but simply to offer 
him glory? I think that we can, but be- 
fore trying to do so I must make it per- 
fectly clear, if I have not already done 
so, that, when we say that the glory of 
God is the sufficient reason for a crea- 
ture’s activity, although that activity is 
of no utility to God, we are denying al- 
together that the final end of human ac- 
tivity is to be thought of in terms of 
utility. So long as we allow ourselves 
to remain under the domination of eco- 
nomic categories we can make sense of 
any activity, whether God’s or man’s, 
only by arguing that it is somehow or 
other useful; and that is to deny alto- 
gether the validity of glory as an end 
distinct from utility. When, on the oth- 
er hand, we assert that the glory of God 
provides a sufficient reason for man’s ac- 
tivity towards him, although nothing 
that man does can be of any utility to 
God, we are denying outright that in 
these matters the categories of economics 
apply. Or, if you like, we are denying 
that the divine economics are utilitarian. 
This will be a scandal to the mercantile 
mind, but it may bring a great sense 
of liberation to human beings. In short, 
in order to provide a rational ground 
for man’s ultimate relation to God, we 
have not to prove that it is useful, but 
only that it is fitting. 

I come, therefore, to my positive sug- 
gestion, and I would emphasize again 
that it is only a suggestion. It is that 
the primary formal constituent of our 
final beatific state is neither the love 
of God nor the knowledge of God, but 
the praise of God. The sole justification 
for praising God is that God is praise- 
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worthy. We do not praise him because 
it does us good, because in fact it does 
not. Praise is thus strictly ecstatic, in the 
sense that it takes us wholly out of our- 
self; it is purely and solely directed 
upon God. People have tried to attrib- 
ute this ecstatic character to love, but, 
as we have seen, the attempt breaks 
down over the question of disinterested- 
ness. So long as we are merely loving 
God, the fatal duality of love comes in. 
We cannot separate loving God for his 
sake from loving him for our own sake. 
And in so far as we do succeed in loving 
God for his sake we are in danger of 
falling into the snare of supposing that 
we are conferring some benefit upon 
God, and that is an impossibility. We 
had far better admit frankly that in lov- 
ing God we are—and are meant to be— 
loving him for our sake. It is altogether 
different with praise. Praise is entirely 
directed upon him. It neither does God 
any good, nor does it profess to do so. 
Its sole and sufficient justification lies in 
the fact that God is praiseworthy. And 
that is all the justification that it needs. 
I would add that the way in which we 
can most profitably purge our love of 
God from self-centredness is not by as- 
saying the impossible task of achieving 
a purely disinterested love of God, but 
by infusing our love with praise. 

In case this conclusion seems paradoxi- 
cal, I will reinforce it with an illustra- 
tion from ordinary life. When we are 
caught up in admiration of a great work 
of art or of a beautiful natural object, 
what is our justification for being thus 
occupied? Not that the contemplation 
of it does us good, though it may well 
do so. And not that it does the object 
of our contemplation any good, for it 
does not. I do not say “What a lot of 
good it is doing me to admire that pic- 
ture!” It is only second-rate works of 
art that produce that kind of reaction. 
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What I say is, “How splendid that pic- 
ture is!’” And that is sufficient. I think 
the same is true about our admiration 
of a noble human action. It may im- 
prove our character to admire it, but 
that is not what we admire it for. We 
admire it because it is admirable. In 
practice, of course, we can only approx- 
imate to this state of aftairs, and this for 
two reasons. First, because few, if any, 
finite beings are entirely admirable; 
there are nearly always some flaws in 
their perfection. And, secondly, because, 
in this life at least, we seldom or never 
admire without doing something more. 
But with these qualifications, the illus- 
tration may hold. We admire things 
simply because they are admirable, and 
the question “What good does admiring 
them do?” is altogether beside the point. 

I am not, of course, denying that it is 
right to love either finite beings or God, 
but only that loving them can ever be 
entirely disinterested. I do, on the other 
hand, assert that praise can be. And I 
think it is not irrelevant to observe that, 
even on the human level, love at its 
highest is always caught up in praise. 
That is what transfigures all great Chris- 
tian love-poetry, as for example that of 
Dante or, in our own day, of Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton. And it is singularly 
lacking in the Vivamus, mea Lesbia, 
atque amemus of the pagan Catullus. 

Praise, then, I suggest, has primacy 
over both knowledge and love, though 
it may include and transform them both. 
For praise is of no utility and is con- 
cerned solely with glory. Gloria, writes 
St. Thomas, est clara notitia cum laude. 
And even in our earthly worship it is 
the praise of God that is primary, 
though people try constantly to evade 
the issue by urging either that worship 
does them good, which is totally irrele- 
vant, or else that it confers some bene- 
fit upon God, which is totally untree. 
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Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto... 
Le Deum laudamus, te Dominum confi- 
temur... And the glimpses that Scrip- 
ture gives us of the worship of Heaven 
are always a revelation of praise. Isaiah’s 
vision in the temple, the song of the 
angels at Bethlehem, the celestial liturgy 
in the fourth chapter of the Apocalypse, 
all tell the same story. Gloria in excelsis 
Deo... “Worthy art thou, our Lord and 
our God, to receive glory and honour 
and power...” 


It might perhaps be objected that, in 
arguing as I have for the inadequacy of 
love or knowledge to be the primary 
formal constituent of our final activity, 
I have neglected the fact that all the 
terms and concepts which we can use 
in this connexion are highly analogical. 
It might be said, for example, that the 
characteristics of love which I have al- 
leged as disqualifying it for this posi- 
tion—its duality, the impossibility of its 
complete disinterestedness, its only par- 
tially ecstatic nature—attach only to its 
exercise in via and are not essential to 
it; they belong to the modus significan- 
di, not to the perfectio significata. I 
think there is a great deal of force in 
this objection. It is perfectly true that 
the more nearly their designata are re- 
lated to God himself, the more closely 
the terms of our human speech approxi- 
mate in their significance to one anoth- 
er. (The supreme example of this is of 
course to be found in the common Tho- 
mist doctrine that, while the divine at- 
tributes are formally in God, their dis- 
tinction from one another is not formal 
but virtual.) I would certainly admit 
that knowledge, love and praise are (if 
the phrase may be allowed) more like 
one another when their object is God 
and when the place where it is exer- 
cised is heaven, than when their object 
is a creature. And I certainly would not 
say that love as such cannot be disin- 
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terested, for God’s love for us certainly 
is. 1 am, however, very doubtful whether 
our love can ever be completely disin- 
terested, even when its object is God 
and when the place that it is exercised 
is heaven. I would in any case recall my 
earlier remark that I am suggesting a 
thesis for discussion and not making a 
profession of faith. But I would at least 
maintain that if anyone is to hold that 
either love or knowledge is the primary 
formal constituent of our final activity, 
he must recognize that this love or 
knowledge is very much more like praise 
than is any love or knowledge that we 
exercise on earth; it must in fact be love 
or knowledge infused with and transfig- 
ured by praise, laude formata. So long 
as this fundamental fact is admitted, 
there may well be room for difference 
of opinion as to the best words to de- 
scribe an activity and a state which are 
vastly different from our present activity 
and state, even though in a sense con- 
tinuous with them. 


There is one more point on which I 
must touch. In postulating the praise 
of God as the primary formal constituent 
of our beatitude, I might seem to be 
making our last end consist in a purely 
extrinsic attitude and relation to God. 
This, however, is not so. For how do the 
blessed in fact praise God? Not by an 
atomized and morcellated exercise of 
their own individual activities, but by 
being caught up into union with Christ. 
The archetype of all praise is to be 
found within the Holy Trinity, in the 
eternal filial response of the Divine 
Word to the Father. By the incarnation 
of the divine Word in the womb of 
Mary, that filial character is communi- 
cated to the human nature which he as- 
sumed. And by our incorporation into 
him it is communicated to us. The 
faithful therefore praise God by partici- 
pating in the very act by which the 
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Word eternally praises the Father; im- 
perfectly in via, perfectly in patria. We 
praise God, not by standing over against 
him as it were, and regarding him from 
the outside, but by being admitted into 
his very life. 

Finally, I would appeal, in support 
of my approach, to the authority of St. 
Augustine, and it was in fact from him 
that I derived the thought on which this 
paper is based. In the last chapter of 
the last book of the De Civitate Dei, 
describing the eternal felicity of the City 
of God and the perpetual sabbath, he 
writes: [bi vacabimus et videbimus, vide- 
bimus et amabimus, amabimus et lauda- 
bimus. Ecce quod erit in fine sans fine. 
Vision leads on to love, but love itself 
leads on to praise. And again in one 


of his sermons he writes Tota actio nos- 
tra Amen et Alleluja erit... ‘““There our 
food will be Alleluja, our drink will be 
Alleluja, the activity of our rest will be 
Alleluja, our whole joy will be Alleluja, 
that is, the Praise of God.’’? 





NOTES 


1It should be firmly understood that in this 
context “constituent” does not mean a contributing 
Or integrating part, but its principle or fundamen- 
tal activity. Everything that might suggest a quasi- 
spatial juxtaposition ought to be pitilessly eliminated. 

=Summa Theologica, Il, I, iii, 4 and 8. 

3 Cf. E. Gilson, La philosophie de S. Bonaven- 
ture, ch. XIV. 

4 Op cit., from ch. XV to the end. 

5 Gilson, The mystical Theology of S. Bernard, 
appendix II. 

6 Cf. Nygren, Eros and Agape, passim. 

7 Sermon CCLII. 
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PHILOSOPHY AS A STRICT SCIENCE 


FY ITS EARLIEST beginnings philoso- 

phy has claimed to be a strict sci- 
ence.! What is more, it has claimed to 
be the science which satisfies the loftiest 
theoretical needs and which renders pos- 
sible from an ethico-religious point of 
view a life regulated by pure rational 
norms. This claim has been pressed 
sometimes with more, sometimes with 
less energy, but it has never been com- 
pletely abandoned; not even during 
those times when interest in and capa- 
city for pure theory were in danger of 
atrophying, or when religious forces re- 
stricted freedom of theoretical investiga- 
tion. 

During no period of its development 
has philosophy been capable of living up 
to this claim of being a strict science; 
not even in its most recent period which, 
despite the multiplicity and contradic- 
tory character of its philosophical orien- 
tations, has gone forward from the Re- 
naissance up to the present along an es- 
sentially unified line of development. It 
is, in fact, the dominant characteristic 
of modern philosophy that, rather than 
surrender itself naively to the philo- 
sophical impulse,? it will by means of 
critical reflexion and by ever more 
profound methodological investigation 
constitute itself as a strict science. The 
only mature fruit, however, of these ef- 
forts has been to secure first the founda- 








This long article, which will appear in 
Cross CURRENTS in two successive issues, 
has historical importance as a statement 
of the background and direction of 
phenomenology, with which Husserl’s 
name is associated. The German text 
first appeared as “Philosophie als strenge 
Wissenschaft,” Locos I (1910-11), Tii- 
bingen, Mohr, pp. 289-341. 
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tion and then the independence of rig- 
orous natural and humanistic sciences* 
along with new purely mathematical dis- 
ciplines. Philosophy, even in the partic- 
ular sense just beginning to be rendered 
distinct lacked as much as ever the 
character of rigorous science. ‘The very 
meaning of the distinction remained 
without scientifically secure determina- 
tion. The question of philosophy’s rela- 
tion to the natural and humanistic sci- 
ences; whether the specifically philo- 
sophical element of its work, essentially 
related as it is to nature and to the hu- 
man spirit, demands fundamentally new 
attitudes, which in turn involve funda- 
mentally characteristic goals and meth- 
ods; whether as a result the philosophi- 
cal element takes us, as it were, into a 
new dimension or whether it performs 
its function on the same level as the 
empirical sciences of nature and of the 
human spirit: all this is up to this day 
disputed. It shows that even the proper 
sense of philosophical problems has not 
been made scientifically clear. 


Thus philosophy, which according to 
its historical purpose is the loftiest and 
most rigorous of all sciences, represent- 
ing as it does humanity's imperishable 
demand for pure and absolute knowl- 
edge (and what is inseparably one with 
that, its demand for the pure and the 
absolute in the realms of value and of 
will) is incapable of assuming the form 
of strict science. The vaunted teacher, 
whose task is humanity’s eternal work, 
is utterly incapable of teaching, of teach- 
ing in an objectively valid manner. Kant 
was fond of saying that one could not 
learn philosophy but only to philoso- 
phize. What is that but an admission 
of philosaphy’s unscientific character? 
As far as science, real science, extends, 
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so far can one teach and learn, and this 
everywhere in the same sense. Certainly 
scientific learning is nowhere a passive 
acceptance of matter alien to the mind. 
In all cases it is based on self-activity, 
on an inner reproduction, according to 
principles and conclusions, of the ra- 
tional insights gained by creative spirits. 
One cannot learn philosophy, because 
here there are no such insights objec- 
tively grasped and grounded, or, to put 
it in another way, because here the prob- 
lems, methods, and theories have not 
been clearly defined conceptually, their 
sense has not been fully clarified. 

I do not say that philosophy is an im- 
perfect science; I say simply that it is 
not yet a science at all, as science it has 
not yet begun. As a criterion for this 
take any portion however small of 
theoretical content which has been ob- 
jectively grounded. All sciences are im- 
perfect, even the much-admired exact 
sciences. On the one hand they are in- 
complete, because the limitless horizon 
of open problems, which will never let 
the drive toward knowledge rest, lies be- 
fore them; and on the other hand they 
have many lacunae in their already de- 
veloped subject-matter, there remain evi- 
dences here and there of a lack of clarity 
or perfection in the systematic ordering 
of proofs and theories. Nevertheless, 
they do have a subject-matter, which is 
constantly growing and branching out 
in new directions. No reasonable person 
will doubt the objective truth, or at least 
the objectively grounded probability of 
the wonderful theories of mathematics 
and the natural sciences. Here there is, 
by and large, no room for private “opin- 
ions,” “notions,” or “points of view.” 
To the extent that there are such in par- 
ticular instances, the science in question 
is not established as such but is in the 
process of becoming a science, and is in 
general so judged.* 





* Obviously I am not thinking here of the 
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The imperfection of philosophy is of 
an entirely different sort from that of 
the other sciences as just described. It is 
in possession not merely of an incom- 
plete and, in particular, imperfect sys- 
tem of doctrine, but of none whatever. 
Each and every question is herein con- 
troverted, every position is matter of in- 
dividual conviction, of the interpretation 
given by a school, of a “point of view.” 

It may well be that the proposals pre- 
sented in world-renowned scientific works 
of philosophy in ancient and modern 
times are based on serious, even colossal 
intellectual activity. More than that, 
they may be preparatory to the future 
establishment in large numbers of sci- 
entifically rigorous doctrinal systems; but 
for the moment nothing in them is re- 
cognizable as a basis for philosophical 
science, nor is there any prospect of cut- 
ting out, as it were, with the critical scis- 
sors here and there a fragment of philo- 
sophical doctrine. 


This conviction must once more be 
expressed boldly and honestly, and pre- 
cisely in this place in the first issue of 
Logos, whose aim is to testify to a sig- 
nificant revolution in philosophy and to 
prepare the ground for the future philo- 





philosophico-mathematical and _ scientific-philo- 
sophical controversies which do, when closely 
examined, involve not merely isolated points 
in the subject-matter but the very “sense” of 
the entire scientific accomplishment of the dis- 
ciplines in question. These controversies can 
and must remain distinct from the disciplines 
themselves, and in this way they are, in fact, 
a matter of indifference to the majority of 
those who pursue these disciplines. Perhaps the 
word philosophy, in connection with the titles 
of all sciences, signifies a genus of investiga- 
tion, which gives to all of them in a certain 
sense a new dimension and thereby a final per- 
fection. At the same time, however, the word 
dimension indicates something else: strict sci- 
ence is still strict science, doctrinal content re- 
mains doctrinal content, even when the transi- 
tion to this new dimension has not been 
achieved. 
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sophical “system.” For, with this blunt 
emphasis on the unscientific character 
of all previous philosophy the question 
immediately arises whether philosophy 
is to continue envisioning the goal of 
being a rigorous science, whether it can 
or must want to be so. What is this new 
revolution supposed to mean to us? Some 
sort of departure from the idea of a rig- 
orous science? And what meaning should 
be given to the “system” for which we 
yearn, which is supposed to gleam as an 
ideal before us in the hidden borings of 
our research? Is it to be a philosophical 
“system” in the traditional sense, like 
a Minerva springing forth complete and 
full-panoplied from the head of some 
creative genius, only to be kept in later 
times along with other such Minervas 
in the silent museum of history? Or is 
it to be a philosophical system of doc- 
trine which, after the gigantic prepara- 
tory work of generations, really begins 
from the ground up with a foundation 
free of doubt and rises up like any skill- 
ful construction, wherein stone is set 
upon stone, each as solid as the other, 
in accord with directive insights? On 
this question minds must part company 
and paths must diverge. 


HE REVOLUTIONS which are decisive 

for the progress of philosophy are 
those in which the claims of former phil- 
osophies to be scientific are discredited 
by a critique of their pretended scienti- 
fic procedures. Then it is the fully con- 
scious will to establish philosophy in a 
radically new fashion in the sense of 
rigorous science which is at the helm, 
determining the procedure. First of all 
thought concentrates all its energy on 
decisively clarifying, by means of sys- 
tematic examination, the conditions of 
strict science which in former philoso- 
phies were naively overlooked or mis- 
understood, in order thereafter to at- 
tempt to construct anew a structure of 
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philosophical doctrine. Such a fully-con- 
scious will for rigorous science domi- 
nated the Socratico-Platonic revoluuion 
of philosophy, as also at the beginning 
of the modern era, the scientific reac- 
tions against Scholasticism, especially the 
Cartesian revolution. Its impulse carries 
over to the great philosophies of the 
17th and 18th centuries; it renews it- 
self with most radical vigor in the ra- 
tional critique of Kant and still domi- 
nates Fichte’s philosophizing. Again and 
again research is directed toward true 
beginnings, decisive formulation of prob- 
lems, correct methods. 

Only with romantic philosophy does 
a change occur. However much Hegel 
insists on the absolute validity of his 
method and his doctrine, still his system 
lacks the rational critique which makes 
philosophical science possible at all. In 
this connection it is clear that this phi- 
losophy, like romantic philosophy in 
general, acted in the years that followed 
either as a weakening or a falsification 
of the impulse toward the constitution 
of rigorous philosophical science. 


With regard to the latter, it is well 
known that with the progress of the 
exact sciences Hegelianism gave rise to 
reactions, as a result of which the natu- 
ralism of the 18th century gained a too- 
powerful impulse; its scepticism, which 
invalidated all absolute ideality and ob- 
jectivity, has largely determined the 
Weltanschauung* and philosophy of the 
last decades. 


On the other hand, considered as a 
weakening of the philosophical impulse 
toward science, Hegelian philosophy 
produced lasting effects by its doctrine 
on the relative justification of every phi- 
losophy for its own time—a doctrine, it 
is true, which in Hegel's system, pre- 
tending to absolute validity, had an en- 
tirely different sense from the historis- 
tic one attributed to it by those genera- 
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tions which had lost, along with their 
belief in Hegelian philosophy, any be- 
lief whatever in an absolute philosophy. 
As a result of the transformation of 
Hegel’s metaphysical philosophy of his- 
tory into a sceptical historicism the es- 
tablishment of the new “Weltanschau- 
ungs-philosophy” has now been essen- 
tially determined. This latter seems in 
our day to be spreading rapidly, and 
what is more, warring as it does for the 
most part against naturalism and, when 
the occasion offers, even against histori- 
cism, it has not the least desire to be 
sceptical. To the extent, however, that 
it does not show itself, at least in its 
whole intention and procedure, any 
longer dominated by that radical will 
to scientific doctrine, which effected the 
great progress of modern philosophy up 
to Kant’s time, what I have said regard- 
ing a weakening of philosophy’s scien- 
tific impulse is particularly relevant. 
The following arguments are based 
on the conviction that the highest in- 
terests of human culture cemand the 
development of a rigorously scientific 
philosophy; consequently, if a_philo- 
sophical revolution in our times is to be 
justified, it must without fail be ani- 
mated by the purpose of laying a new 
foundation for philosophy in the sense 
of strict science. This purpose is by no 
means foreign to the present age. It is 
fully alive precisely in the naturalism 
which dominates the age. From the start 
naturalism sets out with a firm deter- 
mination to realize the ideal of a rigor- 
ously scientific reform of philosophy. It 
even believes at all times, both in its 
earlier and in its modern forms, that it 
has already realized this idea. But all 
this takes place, when we look at it from 
the standpoint of principle, in a form 
which from the ground up is replete 
with erroneous theory; and this, from a 
practical point of view means a growing 
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danger for our culture. It is important 
today to engage in a radical criticism 
of naturalistic philosophy. In particular 
there is need of a positive criticism of 
principles and methods, as opposed to 
a purely negative criticism based on con- 
sequences. Only such a criticism is cal- 
culated to preserve intact confidence in 
the possibility of a scientific philosophy, 
a confidence which is threatened by the 
absurd consequences of a naturalism 
built on strict empirical science. The ar- 
guments contained in the first part of 
this study are calculated to afford just 
such a criticism. 

With regard, however, to the remark- 
able revolution in our times, it is in fact 
—and in that it is justified—anti-natural- 
istic in its orientation. Still under the 
infiuence of historicism it seems to de- 
sire a departure from the lines of scien- 
tific philosophy and a turn toward mere 
Weltanschauungs-philosophy. The sec- 
ond part of this study is devoted to an 
exposé, based on principles, of the dif- 
ferences between these two philosophies 
and to an evaluation of their respective 
justifications. 


Naturalistic Philosophy 


enema is a phenomenon conse- 

quent upon the discovery of nature, 
which is to say of nature considered as 
a unity of spatio-temporal being subject 
to exact laws of nature. With the gradu- 
al realization of this idea in constantly 
new natural sciences, which guarantee 
strict knowledge regarding many mat- 
ters, naturalism proceeds to expand more 
and more. In a very similar fashion his- 
toricism developed later, consequent 
upon the “discovery of history,” con- 
Stantly guaranteeing new humanistic 
sciences. In accord with each one’s dom- 
inant habit of interpretation, the natu- 
ral scientist has the tendency to look 
upon everything as nature, and the hu- 
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manistic scientist sees everything as 
“spirit,” as an historical creation; by the 
same token both are inclined to falsify 
the sense of what cannot be seen in their 
way. Thus, the naturalist, to consider 
him in particular, sees only nature and 
primarily physical nature. Whatever is, 
is either itself physical, belonging to the 
unified totality of physical nature, or it 
is in fact psychical, but then merely as 
a variable dependent on the physical, at 
best a secondary “parallel accompani- 
ment.” Whatever is belongs to psycho- 
physical nature; which is to say that it 
is univocally determined by rigid laws. 
From our point of view there is no es- 
sential alteration in this interpretation, 
when in the positivistic sense (whether 
it be a positivism which bases itself on 
a naturalistically interpreted Kant or 
one which renews and consistently de- 
velops Hume) physical nature is sen- 
sualistically broken up into complexes 
of sensations, into colors, sounds, pres- 
sures, etc., and in the same way the so- 
called psychical is broken up into com- 
plementary complexes of the same or of 
still other “‘sensations.”’ 


Characteristic of all forms of extreme 
and consistent naturalism, from popular 
naturalism to the most recent forms of 
sensation-monism and energism, is on 
one hand the naturalizing of conscious- 
ness, including all intentionally im- 
manent data of consciousness, and on 
the other the naturalizing of ideas and 
consequently of all ideals and norms. 


From the latter point of view, with- 
out realizing it, naturalism refutes it- 
self. If we take an exemplary index of 
all ideality, formal logic, the formal-logi- 
cal principles, the so-called laws of 
thought, are interpreted by naturalism 
as natural laws of thinking. That this 
brings with it the sort of absurdity which 
characterizes every theory of scepticism 
in the fullest sense has elsewhere been 
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demonstrated in detail.* One can sub- 
mit naturalistic axiology and practical 
philosophy (including ethics) as well as 
naturalistic practice to a radical criti- 
cism of the same sort. For theoretical ab- 
surdities are inevitably followed by ab- 
surdities (evident inconsistencies) in ac- 
tual theoretical, axiological, and ethical 
ways of acting. The naturalist is, one can 
safely say, idealist and objectivist in the 
way he acts. He is dominated by the pur- 
pose of making scientifically known (i.e., 
in a way which compels any rational in- 
dividual) whatever is genuine truth, the 
genuinely beautiful and good; he wants 
to know how to determine what is its 
universal essence, by what method knowl- 
edge is to be obtained in particular in- 
stances. He believes that through natu- 
ral science and through a philosophy 
based on the same science the goal has 
for the most part been attained, and 
with all the enthusiasm which such a 
consciousness gives he has installed him- 
self as teacher and practical reformer in 
regard to the true, the good and beauti- 
ful from the standpoint of natural sci- 
ence. He is, however, an idealist who sets 
up and (so he thinks) justifies theories 
which deny precisely what he presup- 
poses in his idealistic way of acting, 
whether it be in constructing theories 
or in justifying and recommending val- 
ues or practical norms as the most beau- 
tiful and the best. He is after all going 
on presuppositions to the extent that 
he theorizes at all, to the extent that 
he objectively sets up values, to which 
value-judgments are to correspond, and 
likewise in setting up any practical 
rules according to which each one is to 
be guided in his willing and in his con- 
duct. The naturalist teaches, preaches, 
moralizes, reforms. (Hackel and Ostwald 
are good examples.) But he denies what 





*Cf. my Logische Untersuchungen, Vol. I, 
1900. 
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every sermon, every demand, if it is to 
have a meaning, presupposes. The only 
thing is, he does not preach in express 
terms that the only rational thing to do 
is to deny reason, as well theoretical as 
axiological and practical reason. He 
would in fact banish that sort of thing 
far from him. The absurdity is not in 
his case evident but remains hidden from 
him, because of the fact that he natural- 
izes reason. 


From this point of view the contro- 
versy has been factually decided, even 
if the flood of positivism and of prag- 
matism, which exceeds the former in its 
relativism, mounts still higher. It is man- 
ifest, of course, by this very circumstance 
how slight is the practically effective 
force of arguments based on _ conse- 
quences. Prejudices blind, and one who 
sees only empirical facts and grants in- 
trinsic validity only to empirical science 
will not be particularly disturbed by ab- 
surd consequences which cannot be 
proved empirically to contradict facts of 
nature. This sort of argument he will 
put aside as “Scholasticism.” What is 
more, arguments drawn from _ conse- 
quences lead easily to an undesired re- 
sult, that is, for those who are inclined 
to credit them with demonstrative force. 


Since naturalism, which wanted to es- 
tablish philosophy on a basis of strict 
science and as a strict science, appears 
completely discredited, now its methodi- 
cal goal seems to be discredited too, and 
this all the more because among non- 
naturalists too there is a widespread ten- 
dency to look upon positive science as 
the only strict science and to recognize 
as scientific philosophy only one based 
on this sort of science. That, however, 
is also only prejudice, and it would be 
a fundamental error to want for that 
reason to deviate from the line of strict 
science. Precisely in the energy with 
which naturalism seeks to realize the 
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principle of scientific rigor in all the 
spheres of nature and of spirit, in theory 
and in practice, and in the energy with 
which it strives to solve the philosophi- 
cal problems of being and of value— 
thinking it is proceeding in the manner 
of “exact natural science’’—lies its merit 
and the major part of its strength in our 
era. There is, perhaps, in all modern 
life no more powerfully, more irresisti- 
bly progressing idea than that of science. 
Nothing will hinder its victorious ad- 
vance. In fact, with regard to its legiti- 
mate aims it is all-embracing. Looked 
upon in its ideal perfection it would be 
reason itself, which could have no other 
authority equal or superior to itself. 
There belong in the domain of strict sci- 
ence all the theoretical, axiological, and 
practical ideals which naturalism, by 
giving them a new empirical meaning, 
at the same time falsifies. 

Still, general convictions carry little 
weight, when one cannot give them a 
foundation; hopes for a science signify 
little, if one is incapable of envisioning 
a path to its goals. If, then, the idea of 
a philosophy as a rigorous science of 
the aforesaid problems and of all prob- 
lems essentially related to them is not 
to remain without force, we must have 
before our eyes clear possibilities of real- 
izing it. Through a clarification of the 
problems and through a penetration of 
their true sense the methods which are 
adequate to these problems, because de- 
manded by their very essence, must im- 
pose themselves on us. That is what has 
to be accomplished, so that at one and 
the same time we may acquire a vital 
and active confidence in science and an 
actual beginning of the same. For this 
purpose the otherwise useful and indis- 
pensable refutation of naturalism based 
on its consequences accomplishes very 
little for us. 


It is altogether different when we en- 
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gage in the necessary positive and hence 
principal criticism of its foundations, its 
methods, and its accomplishments. Be- 
cause criticism distinguishes and clari- 
fies, because it compels us to pursue the 
proper sense of the philosophical mo- 
tives which are usually so vaguely and 
equivocally formulated as problems, it 
is calculated to call up representations 
of better ends and means and to pro- 
mote our plan in a positive manner. 
With this end in view we comment more 
in detail on that characteristic of the 
controverted philosophy which was 
above particularly highlighted, 1.e., the 
naturalizing of consciousness. The more 
profound connections with the above- 
mentioned sceptical consequences will 
in what follows come forward of their 
own accord, and by the same token it 
will be made comprehensible to what 
extent our second objection regarding 
the naturalizing of ideas is intended and 
is to be given a foundation. 


oO. we are not directing our 

‘critical analysis toward the more 
popular reflections of philosophizing 
natural scientists. Rather we are con- 
cerned with the learned philosophy 
which presents itself in a really scienti- 
fic dress. Above all, however, we are 
concerned with a method and a disci- 
pline, whereby this philosophy believes 
that it has definitely attained the rank 
of an exact science. So sure is it of this 
that it looks down disdainfully on every 
other mode of philosophizing. They 
stand in relation to its exactly scientific 
philosophizing as the muddy natural 
philosophy of the Renaissance to the 
youthful exact mechanics of a Galileo, 
or like alchemy in relation to the exact 
chemistry of a Lavoisier. If we ask about 
exact, though as yet scarcely developed 
philosophy, the analogate of exact me- 
chanics, we are shown psycho-physical 
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and above all experimental psychology, 
to which of course no one can deny the 
rank of strict science. This, they tell us, 
is the long-sought scientific psychology, 
which has at last become a fact. Logic 
and epistemology, esthetics, ethics, and 
pedagogy have finally obtained through 
it their scientific foundation; they are 
in fact already on the way toward being 
transiormed into experimental disci- 
plines. In addition, strict psychology is 
obviously the foundation for all human- 
istic sciences and not less even for meta- 
physics. With regard to this last, of 
course, it is not the preferential founda- 
tion, since to the same extent physical 
natural science, too, has a share in sup- 
plying a foundation for this general 
theory of reality. 


In answer to this here are our objec- 
tions. First of all it should be seen clear- 
ly, and a brief consideration would show 
that psychology in general, as a fac- 
tual science, is not calculated to lay the 
foundations of those philosophical dis- 
ciplines, which have to do with the pure 
principles for the establishing of norms, 
of pure logic, pure axiology and practi- 
cal discipline. We can spare ourselves a 
more detailed exposition: it would evi- 
dently bring us back to the already dis- 
cussed sceptical absurdities. With regard 
to the theory of knowledge, however, 
which we do distinguish from pure logic, 
in the sense of pure mathesis universalis 
(having nothing to do with knowing), 
much can be said against epistemologi- 
cal psychologism and physicism, where- 
of something should here be indicated. 

All natural science is naive in regard 
to its point of departure. The nature 
which it will investigate is for it simply 
there. Of course there are things, as 
things at rest, in motion, changing in 
unlimited space, and temporal things in 
unlimited time. We perceive them, we 
describe them by means of simple em- 
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pirical judgments. It is the aim of natu- 
ral science to know these self-evident 
data in an objectively valid, strictly sci- 
entific manner. The like is true in re- 
gard to nature in the broader, psycho- 
physical sense, or in regard to the sci- 
ences which investigate it, in particular, 
therefore, in regard to psychology. The 
psychical does not constitute a world for 
itself; it is given as an ego or as the 
experience of an ego (by the way, in 
a very different sense), and this sort of 
thing reveals itself empirically as bound 
to certain physical things called bodies. 
This, too, is a self-evident pre-datum.® 


It is the task of psychology to investi- 
gate scientifically this psychical element 
in the psycho-physical makeup of na- 
ture, to determine it in an objectively 
valid way, to discover the laws accord- 
ing to which it develops and changes, 
comes into being and disappears. Every 
psychological determination is by that 
very fact psycho-physical, which is to 
say in the broadest sense (which we re- 
tain from now on), that it has a never- 
failing physical connotation. Even where 
psychology—the empirical science—is 
oriented toward the determination of 
mere events of consciousness and not to- 
ward those which depend on the psycho- 
physical in the ordinary narrower sense, 
still these events are thought of as those 
of nature, i.e. as belonging to human or 
animal consciousness, which for their 
part have a self-evident connection with 
human and animal bodies, along with 
which they are grasped. To eliminate 
the relation to nature would deprive 
the psychical of its character as an ob- 
jectively-temporally determinable fact of 
nature, in short, of its character as a 
psychological fact. Let us, then hold fast 
to this: every psychological judgment in- 
volves the existential positing of physi- 
cal nature, whether expressly or not. 

As a result the following is clear: 
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Should there be decisive arguments to 
prove that physical natural science can- 
not be philosophy in the specific sense 
of the word, can never in any way serve 
as a foundation for philosophy, and can 
achieve a philosophical value for the pur- 
poses of metaphysics only on the basis 
of a prior philosophy, then all such ar- 
guments must be equally applicable to 


psychology. 


Now, there is by no means a lack of 
such arguments. 


It suffices to recall the “naiveté” 
which in us is, so to speak, undying and 
which, for example, repeats itself at 
every level of science’s activity, where it 
recurs to simple experience—and_ ulti- 
mately all the methods of empirical sci- 
ences are reducible to experience itself. 
It is true, of course, that natural science 
is in tts own way very critical. Isolated 
experience, even when it is accumulated, 
is still worth little to it. It is in the meth- 
odical disposition and connection of ex- 
periences, in the interplay of experience 
and thought, which has its logically rig- 
id laws, that valid experience is distin- 
guished from invalid, that each experi- 
ence is accorded its level of validity, and 
that objectively valid knowledge as such, 
knowledge of nature, is worked out. Still, 
no matter how satisfactory this kind of 
critique of experience may be, as long 
as we remain within natural science and 
think according to its point of view, a 
completely different critique of experi- 
ence is still possible and indispensable, 
a critique which puts in question all ex- 
perience as such and the sort of think- 
ing proper to empirical science. 

How can experience as consciousness 
give or contact an object? How can ex- 
periences be mutually legitimated or cor- 
rected by means of each other, and not 
merely replace each other or confirm 
each other subjectively? How can the 
play of a consciousness whose logic is 
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empirical make objectively valid state- 
ments, valid for things which are in and 
for themselves? Why are the playing 
rules, so to speak, of consciousness not 
irrelevant for things? How is natural sci- 
ence to be comprehensible in absolutely 
every case, to the extent that it pretends 
at every step to posit and to know a 
nature which is in itself—in itself in op- 
position to the subjective flow of con- 
sciousness? All these questions become 
riddles, as soon as reflexion on them be- 
comes serious. It is well known that 
knowledge-theory is the discipline which 
wants to answer such questions, and that 
up to the present, despite all the 
thoughtfulness which the greatest schol- 
ars have employed in their regard, has 
not answered in a manner scientifically 
clear, unanimous, and decisive. 


It requires only rigorous consistency 
in maintaining the level of this problem- 
atic (a consistency which, it is true, has 
been missing in all theories of knowl- 
edge up to the present) to see clearly 
the absurdity of a theory of knowledge 
based on natural science, and thus too 
of any psychological theory of knowl- 
edge. If certain riddles are, generally 
speaking, in principle inherent in natu- 
ral science, then it is self-evident that 
the solution of these riddles according 
to premises and conclusions in principle 
transcends natural science. To expect 
from natural science itself the solution 
of any one of the problems which are 
inherent in it as such—thus inhering 
through and through, from beginning 
to end—or even merely to suppose that 
it could contribute to the solution of 
such a problem any premises whatever, 
is to be involved in a vicious circle. 


It also becomes clear that, just as every 
scientific, so every pre-scientific applica- 
tion of nature must in principle remain 
excluded in a theory of knowledge which 
is to retain its univocal sense. So too 
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must all expressions which imply thetic 
existential positings of things in the 
framework of space, time, causality, etc. 
This applies obviously also to all exis- 
tential positings with regard to the em- 
pirical being of the investigator, of his 
psychical faculties, and the like. 

Further: if knowledge-theory will nev- 
ertheless investigate the problems of the 
relationship between consciousness and 
being, it can have before its eyes only 
being as the correlate of consciousness, 
as something “intended” after the man- 
ner of consciousness: as perceived, re- 
membered, expected, represented pictor- 
ially, imagined, identified, distinguished, 
believed, opined, evaluated, etc. It is 
clear, then, that the investigation must 
be directed toward a scientific essential 
knowledge of consciousness, toward that 
which consciousness itself “is” according 
to its essence in all its distinguishable 
forms. At the same time, however, the 
investigation must be directed toward 
what consciousness “means,” as well as 
toward the different ways in which—in 
accord with the essence of the aforemen- 
tioned forms—it intends the objective, 
now clearly, now obscurely, now by pre- 
senting or by presentifying,® now sym- 
bolically or pictorially, now simply, now 
mediated in thought, now in this or that 
mode of attention, and so in countless 
other forms, and how ultimately it “de- 
monstrates” the objective as that which 
is “validly,” “really.” 

Every type of object, which is to be 
object of a rational proposition, of a 
pre-scientific and then of a scientific cog- 
nition, must manifest itself in knowl- 
edge, thus in consciousness itself, and it 
must permit being brought to given- 
ness, in accord with the sense of all 
knowledge. All types of consciousness, 
in the way they are, so to speak, teleo- 
logically ordered under the title of 
knowledge and, even more, in the way 
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they are grouped according to the vari- 
ous object-categories—considered as the 
groups of cognitive functions which es- 
pecially correspond to these categories— 
must permit being studied in their es- 
sential connection and in their rela- 
tion back to the forms of the conscious- 
ness of givenness belonging to them. 
Thus must the sense proper to the ques- 
tion of legitimacy, which is to be put to 
every act of knowledge, be understood. 
The essence of a founded proof of legit- 
imacy and that of ideal foundation-pos- 
sibility or validity’ must allow being 
fully clarified, and that for all levels of 
knowledge, at its highest for scientific 
knowledge. 


What it means, that objectivity is and 
manifests itself cognitively as so being, 
must precisely become evident purely 
from consciousness itself, and thereby it 
must become completely understandable. 
And for that is required a study of the 
entire consciousness, since according to 
all its forms it enters into possible cog- 
nitive functions. To the extent, how- 
ever, that every consciousness is “con- 
ciousness-of,”” the essential study of con- 
sciousness includes also that of conscious- 
ness-meaning and _ consciousness-objec- 
tivity as such. To study any kind of ob- 
jectivity whatever according to its gen- 
eral essence (a study which can pursue 
interests far removed from those of 
knowledge-theory and the investigation 
of consciousness) means to concern one- 
self with objectivity’s modes of given- 
ness and to exhaust its essential content 
in the processes of “clarification” proper 
to it. Even if the orientation is not that 
which is directed toward the kinds of 
consciousness and to an essential inves- 
tigation of them, still the method of clar- 
ification is such that even here reflexion 
on the modes of being intended and of 
being given cannot be avoided. In any 
case, however, the clarification of all 
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fundamental kinds of objectivities is for 
its part indispensable for the essential 
analysis of consciousness and as a result 
is included in it; primarily, however, in 
an epistemological analysis, which finds 
its task precisely in the investigation of 
correlations. Consequently we include 
all such studies, even though relatively 
they are to be distinguished, under the 
title phenomenological. 


With this we meet a science—of whose 
extraordinary extent our contemporaries 
have as yet no concept—which, it is true, 
is a science of consciousness and still not 
psychology, a phenomenology of con- 
sciousness, as Opposed to a natural sci- 
ence about consciousness. Since, how- 
ever, there will be no question here of 
an accidental equivocation, it is to be 
expected beforehand that phenomenolo- 
gy and psychology must stand in close 
relationship to each other, in so far as 
both are concerned with consciousness, 
even though in a different way, accord- 
ing to a different “orientation.” What 
we should like to express thereby is that 
psychology is concerned with “empirical 
consciousness,” with consciousness from 
the empirical point of view, as an em- 
pirical being in the ensemble of nature; 
whereas phenomenology is concerned 
with “pure” consciousness, 1.€. cConscious- 
ness from the phenomenological point 
of view. 

If this is correct, the result would then 
be—without taking away from the truth 
that psychology no more is nor can be 
philosophy than natural science can— 
that for essential reasons psychology 
must be more closely related to philoso- 
phy (i.e. through the medium of phe- 
nomenology) and must in its destiny 
remain most intimately bound up with 
philosophy. It would, finally, be possible 
to foresee that any psychologistic theory 
of knowledge must owe its existence to 
the fact that, missing the proper sense 
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of the epistemological problematic, it 
is a victim of a presumably facile con- 
fusion between pure and empirical con- 
sciousness. Io put the same in another 
way: it “naturalizes’”” pure consciousness. 

This is in fact my interpretation, and 
it should in what follows be illustrated 
somewhat more clearly. 


Ww" HAS just been said by way of 

general indication, and particular- 
ly what was said of the close affinity be- 
tween psychology and philosophy, ap- 
plies, it is true, very little to modern 
exact psychology, which is as foreign to 
philosophy as it possibly can be. No mat- 
ter how much this psychology may, on 
the strength of the experimental meth- 
od, consider itself the sole scientific psy- 
chology and look down on “armchair 
psychology,” I am obliged to declare its 
opinion that it is the psychology, psy- 
chological science in the full sense, a 
serious error heavy with consequences. 
The constant principle of this psycholo- 
gy is to set aside any direct and pure 
analysis of consciousness (1.e., the sys- 
tematic realization of “analysis” and “de- 
scription” of the data which present 
themselves in the different possible di- 
rections of immanent seeing) in favor 
of all the indirect fixation of psychologi- 
cal or psychologically relevant facts, 
which have, without such an analysis of 
consciousness, at best an outwardly un- 
derstandable sense. In determining ex- 
perimentally its psycho-physical regular- 
ities it gets along in fact with crude 
class-concepts such as perception, imagi- 
native intuition, enunciation, calcula- 
tion and miscalculation, measure, recog- 
nition, expectation, retention, forget- 
ting, etc. And of course, on the other 
hand, the treasury of such concepts with 
which it operates limits the questions 
it can ask and the answers it can obtain. 


One can very well say that experimen- 
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tal psychoiogy is related to a psychology 
of origins® in the way social statistics 
is related to the science of social origins. 
A statistics of this sort gathers valuable 
facts and discovers in them valuable reg- 
ularities, but of a very mediate kind. 
Only a science of social origins can ar- 
rive at an explicit understanding and a 
real clarification of them, that is a social 
science which brings social phenomena 
to direct givenness and investigates them 
according to their essence. In like man- 
ner experimental psychology is a meth- 
od of determining eventually valuable 
psycho-physical facts and norms, but 
which without a systematic science of 
consciousness which investigates the psy- 


.chical immanently are deprived of any 


possibility of a deeper understanding 
and of a definitive scientific evaluation. 


Exact psychology is not aware that 
herein lies a serious defect in its proce- 
dure, especially as it becomes alarmed 
at the method of introspection, and ex- 
pends its energy in trying to overcome 
the defects of the experimental method 
by the experimental method itself. It 
seeks to overcome; the defects of a meth- 
od which, as can be shown, has no com- 
petence in regard to what Is to be accom- 
plished here. The compulsion of facts, 
however, which are precisely psychical, 
manifests itself too strongly to prevent 
an analysis of consciousness from being 
accomplished here and there. Only, as a 
rule, these are of a phenomenological 
naiveté which stands in remarkable con- 
trast with the indubitable seriousness 
with which this psychology strives tor 
exactness, and in some spheres (in form- 
ing opinions regarding its Own aims) 
achieves. This latter is true wherever ex- 
perimental determinations are concern- 


ed with subjective sensible appearances, 
the description and characterization of 


which is to be accomplished precisely as 
it is with “objective” appearances, 1.e., 
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without any introduction of concepts 
and elucidations which go over into the 
proper sphere of consciousness. Some- 
thing is also achieved where the deter- 
minations are related to roughly circum- 
scribed classes of the properly psychical, 
to the extent that these determinations 
from the very beginning present them- 
selves sufficiently without more profound 
analysis of consciousness, so long as one 
foregoes the pursuit of the properly psy- 
chological sense of the determinations. 


The reason for the lack of anything 
radically psychological in chance anal- 
ysis, however, lies in the fact that only 
in a pure and systematic phenomenol- 
ogy do the sense and method of the work 
here to be accomplished come to the 
fore, and in the extraordinary wealth 
of consciousness-differences, which for 
the methodologically inexperienced flow 
into each other without differentiation. 
In this way modern exact psychology, 
by the very fact that it considers itself 
as already methodically perfect and 
strictly scientific, is actually unscientific 
wherever it will pursue the sense of the 
psychical element which enters into psy- 
cho-physical regularities, i.e. wherever it 
will penetrate to a real psychological 
understanding. On the other hand, it is 
equally unscientific in all those cases 
where the deficiencies of unclarified rep- 
resentations of the psychical lead to ob- 
scure posing of problems and conse- 
quently to mere apparent results. The 
experimental method is indispensable 
particularly where there is question of 
fixing intersubjective connections of 
facts. Still, it presupposes what no ex- 
periment can accomplish, the analysis 
of consciousness itself. 

Rare psychologists like Stumpf, Lipps, 
and others of their kind, have recognized 
this defect of experimental psychology, 
and have been able to appreciate Bau- 
tano’s impulse. In accord with it they 
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have made an effort to continue a thor- 
ough analytical-descriptive investigation 
of intentional experiences begun by him, 
but are either denied full recognition 
by the experimental fanatics or, if they 
were experimentally active, are appre- 
ciated only from this point of view. 
Again and again they are attacked as 
Scholastics. It will be quite a source of 
wonder to future generations that the 
first modern attempts to investigate the 
immanent seriously and in the only pos- 
sible manner, which is that of an im- 
manent analysis, or, as we now say with 
better insight, by means of an essential 
analysis, could be treated as scholastic 
and thus brushed aside. The only rea- 
son for this is that the natural point 
of departure for such investigations is 
the ordinary terminology designating the 
psychical. Only after we have made their 
meanings our own, do we look into the 
phenomena, to which such designations 
are first of all vaguely and equivocally 
related. Of course, even Scholastic on- 
tologism is guided by language (by 
which I am not saying that all scholas- 
tic research was ontologistic), but it 
loses itself by deriving analytical judg- 
ments from word-meanings, in the belief 
that it has thereby gained knowledge of 
facts. Is the phenomenological analyst 
to be branded as a scholastic too be- 
cause he derives no judgments at all 
from word-concepts but rather looks into 
the phenomena which language occa- 
sions by means of the words in ques- 
tion, or because he penetrates to the 
phenomena constituted by the fully in- 
tuitional realization of experimental 
concepts, etc.? 


There is food for thought in the fact 
that everything psychical, to the extent 
that it is taken in that full concretion 
wherein it must be, both for psychology 
and for phenomenology, the first object 
of investigation, has the character of a 
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more or less complex “‘consciousness-of”’ ; 
in the fact that this “consciousness-of”’ 
has a confusing fullness of forms; that all 
expressions, which at the beginning of 
the investigation could help toward mak- 
ing clearly understandable and toward 
describing objectively, are fluid and am- 
biguous, and that as a result the first be- 
ginning can obviously only be to un- 
cover the equivocations which immedi- 
ately become evident and which are the 
crudest. A definitive fixation of scienti- 
fic language presupposes the complete 
analysis of phenomena—a goal which lies 
in the dim distance—and so long as this 
has not been accomplished the progress 
of the investigation, too, looked at from 
the outside, moves to a great extent in 
the form of demonstrating new ambigui- 
ties, now distinguishable for the first 
time, ambiguities in the very concepts 
which presumably were already fixed in 
the preceding investigations. That is ob- 
viously inevitable, because rooted in the 
nature of things. It is on this basis that 
one should judge the depth of under- 
standing manifested in the disdainful 
way the professional guardians of the 
exactness and scientific character of psy- 
chology speak of “merely verbal,” mere- 
ly “grammatical,” and “Scholastic” anal- 
ysis. 

In the epoch of vigorous reaction 
against Scholasticism the war-cry was: 
Away with empty word-analyses! We 
must question things themselves. Back 
to experience, to seeing, which alone can 
give to our words sense and rational jus- 
tification. Very much to the point! But 
what, then, are things, and what sort 
of experience is it, to which we must 
return in psychology? Are they perhaps 
the statements we get from subjects in 
answer to our questions? And is the in- 
terpretation of their statements the “ex- 
perience” of the psychical? The experi- 
mentalists will themselves say that that 
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is merely a secondary experience, that 
the primary lies in the subject himself, 
and that with the experimenting and in- 
terpreting psychologists it must be in 
their own former self-perceptions, which 
for good reasons are not and must not 
be introspections. ‘he experimentalists 
are not a little proud of the tact that 
they, as critics par excellence of intro- 
spection and of the—as they call it—arm- 
chair psychology which is based exclu- 
sively on introspection, have so devel- 
oped the experimental method that it 
uses direct experience only in the form 
of “chance, unexpected, not intention- 
ally introduced experience,’* and that 
it has completely eliminated the ill-re- 
puted introspection. Though in one di- 
rection, despite strong exaggerations, 
there is in this something unquestion- 
ably good, still, on the other hand, there 
is a fundamental error of this psychol- 
ogy which should be brought out. It 
places analysis realized in empathetic® 
understanding of others’ experience and 
likewise analysis on the basis of one’s 
own formerly unnoticed experiences on 
the same level with an analysis of ex- 
perience (even though indirect) proper 
to physical science, believing that in this 
way it is an experimental science of the 
psychical in fundamentally the same 
sense as physical science is an experi- 
mental science of the physical. It over- 
looks the specific character of a certain 
analysis of consciousness, which must 
have previously taken place, so that 
from naive experiences (whether obser- 
vational or non-observational, whether 
taking place in the framework of actual 
presence to consciousness or in that of 
memory or empathy) they can become 
experiences in a scientific sense. 


Let us try to make this clear. 
The psychologists think that they owe 





* Cf. in this connection Wundt, Logic, Vol. 
II (2nd ed.), p. 170. 
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all their psychological knowledge to ex- 
perience, thus to those naive recollec- 
tions or to empathetic penetration into 
recollections, which by virtue of the 
methodical art of the experiment are to 
become foundations for empirical con- 
clusions. Nevertheless the description of 
the naive empirical data, along with the 
immanent analysis and _ conceptional 
grasp which go hand in hand with this 
description, is effected by virtue of a 
fund of concepts, whose scientific value 
is decisive for all further methodical 
steps. These remain—as is evidenced by 
a bit of reflexion—by the very nature of 
experimental questioning and method, 
constantly untouched in the further 
procedure, and they enter into the final 
result, which means into the empirical 
judgment with its claim to be scientific. 
On the other hand, their scientific value 
cannot be there from the beginning, nor 
can it stem from the experiences of the 
subject or of the psychologist himself, 
no matter how many of them are heaped 
up; it can in fact be obtained logically 
from no empirical determinations what- 
ever. And here is the place for phenom- 
enological analysis of essence, which, 
however strange and unsympathetic it 
may sound to the naturalistic psychol- 
ogist, can in no way be an empirical 
analysis. 

Beginning with Locke and continuing 
down to our own day there is a con- 
fusion between the conviction drawn 
from the history of the development of 
empirical consciousness (which there- 
fore already presupposes psychology) , 
that every conceptional representation 
“stems” from former experiences, and 
the entirely different conviction, that 
every concept derives from experience 
the justification of its possible use, for 
example in descriptive judgments. Now 
that means here that only in considering 
what actual perceptions or recollections 
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afford, can justifications be found for 
the validity of the concept, for whether 
Or not it is essential and, as a further 
consequence, for its valid application in 
alleged individual instances. In descrip- 
tion we employ the words perception, 
recollection, imaginative representation, 
enunciation, etc. What a wealth of im- 
manent components does a single such 
word indicate, components which in 
“grasping” what is described we impose 
on it, without having found them in it 
analytically. Is it sufficient to use these 
words in the popular sense, in the vague, 
completely chaotic sense they have taken 
on, we know not how, in the “history” 
of consciousness? And even if we were 
to know it, what good is this history to 
do us, how is that to change the fact 
that vague concepts are simply vague 
and by virtue of this character proper 
to them are obviously unscientific? So 
long as we have no better we may use 
them, in the confidence that with them 
enough crude distinctions for the prac- 
tical aims of life have been attained. 
Does, however, a psychology have a 
claim to “exactness,” which leaves the 
concepts which determine its objects 
without scientific fixation, without meth- 
odical elaboration? No more, obviously, 
than would a physics which would be 
satisfied with the everyday concepts of 
heavy, warm, mass, etc. Modern psychol- 
ogy no longer wants to be a science of 
the “soul” but rather of “psychical phe- 
nomena.” If that is what it wants, then 
it must be able to describe and deter- 
mine these phenomena with conceptual 
rigor. It must have acquired the neces- 
sary rigorous concepts by methodical 
work. Where is this methodical work ac- 
complished in “exact’’ psychology? We 
seek for it in vain throughout its vast 
literature. 


The question as to how natural, “con- 
fused”’ experience can become scientific 
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experience, as to how one can arrive at 
the determination of objectively valid 
empirical judgments, is the cardinal 
methodological question of every em- 
pirical science. It does not have to be 
put and answered in the abstract, and 
in any case does not have to be answered 
purely philosophically. Historically it 
finds an answer in fact, in the sense that 
the genial pioneers of empirical science 
grasp in the concrete and intuitively the 
sense of the necessary empirical method, 
and by pursuing it faithfully in an ac- 
cessible sphere of experience realize a 
fragment of objectively valid empirical 
determination and thus introduce a be- 
ginning of science. It owes the motive 
for its procedure to no revelation, but 
to a deepening in the sense of experi- 
ences themselves, or in the sense of the 
“being” given in them. For, although 
already “given,” in “‘vague’” experience 
it is given only “confusedly.” Conse- 
quently the question which imposes it- 
self: how things really are, how they 
are to be determined with objective va- 
lidity; how, that is by what better “‘ex- 
periences,” and how they are to be im- 
proved—by what method. With regard 
to the knowledge of external nature the 
decisive step from naive to scientific ex- 
perience, from vague, everyday concepts 
to scientific concepts in full clarity was, 
as is known, first realized by Galileo. 
With regard to knowledge of the psychi- 
cal, the sphere of consciousness, we have, 
it is true, “experimentally exact” psy- 
chology, which considers itself the fully- 
justified opposite-number of exact natu- 
ral science—and still, though it is scarce- 
ly aware of it, this science from the most 
important point of view is still pre-Gali- 
lean. 


It can well seem strange that it is not 
aware of this. We do understand that 
prior to science naive nature study lack- 
ed no natural experience, which is to 
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say, nothing which could not in the en- 
semble of natural experience itself be 
expressed in naturally naive empirical 
concepts. In its naiveté it was not aware 
that things have a “nature,” and that 
this can be determined by means of cer- 
tain exact concepts in an empirically 
logical procedure. But psychology, with 
its institutes and apparatus of precision, 
with its keenly thought-out methods 
justly feels that it is beyond the stage 
of the naive empirical study of the soul 
belonging to former times. In addition, 
it has not failed to make careful, con- 
stantly renewed reflexions on method. 
How could what is in principle the 
most essential escape it? How could psy- 
chology fail to see that in its purely 
psychological concepts, with which it can 
now not at all dispense, it necessarily 
gives a content, which is not simply 
taken from what is actually given in 
experience but is applied to the latter? 
How fail to see that, in so far as it 
approaches the sense of the psychical, 
it realizes analysis of these conceptual 
contents and recognizes valid corre- 
sponding phenomenological connections, 
which it applies to experience, but 
which in relation to experience are a 
priori?)® How could it miss the fact that 
the experimental method cannot, to the 
extent that it will realize really psycho- 
logical knowledge, justify its own presup- 
positions, and that its procedure is radi- 
cally distinct from that of physics, pre- 
cisely in so far as this latter in principle 
excludes the phenomenal in order to 
look for the nature which presents it- 
self in the phenomenal; whereas psychol- 
ogy wanted precisely to be a science of 
phenomena themselves? 


The phenomenal had to escape psy- 
chology, due to its naturalistic point of 
view, as well as its zeal to imitate the 
natural sciences and to see experimen- 
tal procedures as the main point. In its 
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laborious, frequently very keen consid- 
erations on the possibilities of psycho- 
physical experiment, in proposing em- 
pirical arrangements of experiments, in 
constructing the finest apparatus, in dis- 
covering possible sources of error, etc., 
it has still neglected to pursue the ques- 
tion more profoundly, i.e. how, by what 
method those concepts which enter es- 
sentially into psychological judgments 
can be brought from the state of con- 
fusion to that of clarity and objective 
validity. It has neglected to consider to 
what extent the psychical, rather than 
being the presentation of a nature, has 
rather an essence proper to itself to be 
investigated rigorously and in full ade- 
quation prior to any psycho-physics. It 
has not considered what lies in the 
“sense’”’ of psychological experience and 
what “demands” being, in the sense of 
the psychical, of ztself makes on method. 


we HAS, since its beginnings in the 

eighteenth century, constantly con- 
fused empirical psychology is, thus, the 
deceptive image of a scientific method 
modeled on that of the physico-chemi- 
cal method. There is a sure conviction 
that the method of all empirical sci- 
ences, considered in its universal prin- 
ciples, is one and the same; thus, that 
it is the same in psychology as in the 
science of physical nature. If metaphys- 
ics suffered so long a time from a false 
imitation—whether of the geometrical or 
of the physical method—the same proce- 
dure is now being repeated in psychol- 
ogy. It is not without significance that 
the fathers of experimentally exact psy- 
chology were physiologists and_physi- 
cists. The true method follows the na- 
ture of the things to be investigated and 
not our prejudices and preconceptions. 
From the vague subjectivity of things in 
their naively sensible appearance natu- 
ral science laboriously brings out objec- 
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tive things with exact objective charac- 
teristics. ‘Thus, they tell themselves, psy- 
chology must bring that which is psy- 
chologically vague in naive interpreta- 
tion to objectively valid determination. 
The objective method accomplishes this, 
and it is evident that this is the same 
as the experimental method which has 
in natural science been brilliantly guar- 
anteed by countless successes. 


Nevertheless, questions such as how 
the data of experience came to be ob- 
jectively determined, and what sense “‘ob- 
jectivity” and “determination of objec- 
tivity” have in each case, what function 
experimental method can in each case 
take over—they all depend on the prop- 
er sense of the data, 1.e. on the sense 
which the empirical consciousness in 
question (as an intention of precisely 
this and no other being) according to 
its essence gives to them. To follow the 
model of the natural sciences almost in- 
evitably means to reify consciousness 
something which from the very begin- 
ning leads us into absurdity, whence 
stems the constantly-renewed tendency 
toward absurd problematization and 
false orientations of the investigation. 
Let us examine that more closely. 


Only the spatio-temporal world of 
bodies is nature in the significant sense 
of that word. All other individual be- 
ing, i.e. the psychical, is nature in a 
secondary sense, a fact which determines 
basically essential differences between 
the methods of natural science and psy- 
chology. In principle only corporeal be- 
ing can be experienced in a number of 
direct experiences, 1.€. perceptions, as 
individually identical. Hence, only this 
being can, if the perceptions are thought 
of as distributed among various “sub- 
jects,” be experienced by many subjects 
as individually identical and be de- 
scribed as intersubjectively the same. The 
same realities (things, procedures, etc.) , 
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are present to the eyes of all and can 
be determined by us all according to 
their “nature.” Their “nature” however, 
denotes: presenting themselves in ex- 
perience according to diversely varying 
“subjective appearances.” 

Nevertheless, they stand there as tem- 
poral unities of enduring or changing 
properties, and they stand there as in- 
corporated in the totality, binding them 
all together, of one corporeal world, 
with its one space and its one time. They 
are what they are only in this unity; 
only in the causal relation to or con- 
nection with each other do they retain 
their individual identity (substance) , 
and this they retain as that which carries 
“real properties.” All properties, which 
are real after the manner of things, are 
causal, Every corporeal being is subject 
to laws of possible changes, and these 
laws concern the identical, the thing, 
not by itself, but the thing in the uni- 
fied, actual and possible totality of the 
one nature. Everything has its nature 
(as sum-total of all that which it is, tt, 
the identical) by virtue of the fact that 
it is the rallying-point of causalities 
within the one all-nature. Real proper- 
ties (real after the manner of things, 
corporeal) are a title for possibilities of 
transformation of something identical, 
possibilities traced in advance according 
to laws of causality. And thus, this iden- 
tical, with regard to what it is, is deter- 
minable only by recourse to these laws. 
Realities, however, are given as unities 
of immediate experience, as unities of 
diverse sensible appearances. Stabilities, 
changes, and relationships of change, all 
of which can be grasped sensibly, every- 
where direct cognition and function for 
it like a “vague” medium in which the 
true, objective, physically exact nature 
presents itself, a medium through 
which thought (as empirically scientific 
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thought) determines and 
what is true.* 


constructs 


All that is not something which one 
attributes to the things of experience 
and to the experience of things. Rather 
it is something belonging inseparably to 
their essence, in such a way that every 
intuitive and consistent investigation of 
what the thing in truth is (the thing 
which appears as experienced constantly 
as something which is, determined and 
at the same time determinable, which, 
however, in the variation of its appear- 
ances and of the appearing circum- 
stances is constantly appearing as some- 
thing which is different) necessarily, 
leads to causal connections and termi- 
nates in the determination of corre- 
sponding objective properties subject to 
law. Thus, natural science merely pur- 
sues consistently the sense of what the 
thing itself{—-one might say as experi- 
enced—pretends to be, and it calls that 
obscurely enough, the “exclusion of sec- 
ondary qualities,” “‘exclusion of what in 
the appearance is merely subjective,” 
while “retaining the remaining, primary 
qualities.” Still, that is more than an 
obscure expression; it is a bad theory 
regarding a good procedure. 

Let us now turn to the “world” of the 
“psychical,” and let us confine ourselves 
to the “psychical phenomena,” which 
the new psychology looks upon as its 
held of objects—i.e. in beginning we 
leave out of consideration problems rela- 
tive to the soul and to the Ego. And so 
we ask, is there included in every per- 
ception of the psychical as in the sense 
of every physical experience and in every 





*It should be noted that this medium of 
phenomenality, wherein the observation and 
thought of natural science constantly moves, 
is not treated as a scientific theme by the 
latter. It is the new science, psychology (to 
which belongs a good portion of physiology) 
and phenomenology, which are concerned with 
this theme. 
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perception of reality, “nature’”-objectiv- 
ity? We soon see that the relationships 
in the sphere of the psychical are totally 
different from those in the physical 
sphere. The psychical is divided (to 
speak metaphorically and not metaphys- 
ically) into monads which have no win- 
dows and are in communication only 
through empathy. Psychical being, be- 
ing as “phenomenon,” is in principle not 
a unity which could be experienced in 
several separate perceptions as individu- 
ally identical, not even in perceptions 
of the same subject. In the psychical 
sphere there is, in other words, no dis- 
tinction between appearance and being, 
and if nature is a being, which appears 
in appearances,!! then appearances them- 
selves (which the psychologist certainly 
attributes to the psychical) do not con- 
stitute a being which itself appears by 
means of appearances lying behind it— 
as every reflexion on the perception of 
any appearance whatever makes evident. 
It is then clear: there is, properly speak- 
ing, only one nature, the one which 
appears in the appearances of things. 
Everything which, in the broadest sense 
of psychology we call a psychical phe- 
nomenon is, when looked on in itself 
and by itself, precisely phenomenon and 
not nature. 


A phenomenon, then, is no “substan- 
tial” unity; it has no “real properties”; 
it knows no real parts, no real changes 
and no causality: all these words under- 
stood in the sense proper to natural sci- 
ence. To attribute a nature to phenom- 
ena, to investigate their real component 
parts, their causal properties—that is 
pure absurdity, no better than if one 
wanted to ask about the causal proper- 
ties, connections, etc. of numbers. It is 
the absurdity of naturalizing something 
whose essence excludes the kind of be- 
ing which nature has. A thing is what 
it is, and it remains in its identity for- 
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ever: nature is eternal. Whatever in the 
way of real properties or modifications 
of properties belongs in truth to a thing 
(to the thing of nature, not to the sen- 
sible thing of practical life, to the thing 
“aS it appears sensibly”), that can be 
determined with objective validity and 
confirmed or corrected in constantly 
new experiences. On the other hand, 
something psychical, a “phenomenon,” 
comes and goes, it retains no enduring, 
identical being, which would be, in the 
sense of natural science, as such objec- 
tively determinable, e.g. as objectively 
divisible into components, “‘analysable” 
in the proper sense. 

What psychical being “‘is,”” experience 
cannot say in the same sense that it can 
with regard to the physical. The psychi- 
cal is simply not experienced as some- 
thing which appears; it is “vital experi- 
ence” and vital experience viewed in 
reflexion, it appears as itself through 
itself, in an absolute flow, as now and 
already “fading away,” in a visible man- 
ner constantly sinking back into a having 
been. The psychical can also be a re- 
called and thus in a certain modified 
way an experienced; and in the “re- 
called” lies a “having been perceived.” 
It can also be a “repeatedly” recalled, 
in recollections, which are one in a con- 
sciousness which is conscious of the rec- 
ollections themselves again as recalled 
or as still retained. In this connection, 
and in this alone, can the a-priori psy- 
chical, in so far as it is the identical of 
such “repetitions,” be “experienced” and 
identified as being. Everything psychical 
which is thus an experienced, is then, 
as we can say precisely with evidence, 
ordered in an overall connection, in a 
“monadic” unity of consciousness, a 
unity which in itself has nothing at all 
to do with nature, with space and time, 
substantiality and causality but has its 
entirely proper “forms.” It is a flow of 
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phenomena, unlimited on both ends, tra- 
versed by an intentional line, which is, 
as it were, the index of the all-pervading 
unity. It is the line of an immanent 
“time” without beginning or end, a time 
which no chronometers measure. 


Looking back over the flow of phe- 
nomena in an immanent view, we go 
from phenomena to phenomena (each a 
unity grasped in the flow and even in 
the activity of flowing) and never to 
anything but phenomena. Only when 
immanent viewing and the experience 
of things come to synthesis, do viewed 
phenomena and experienced thing enter 
into relation to each other. Through 
the medium of thing-experience and of 
this sort of relation-experience empathy 
appears at the same time as a sort of 
mediate viewing of the psychical, char- 
acterized in itself as a penetration into 
a second monadic totality. 


Now, to what extent is something like 
rational investigation and valid state- 
ment possible in this sphere? To what 
extent too are only such statements pos- 
sible which we have just now given as 
most crude descriptions (passing over in 
silence entire dimensions) ? Now evident- 
ly research will here be meaningful, 
when precisely it surrenders itself purely 
to the sense of experiences, which are 
given as experiences of the “psychical,” 
and when thereby it accepts and tries 
to determine the “psychical” exactly as 
it demands, as it were, to be accepted 
and determined, when it is viewed— 
above all where one does not allow ab- 
surd naturalizing. One must, it was said, 
take phenomena as they give themselves, 
i.e. as this flowing having-consciousness, 
intending, appearing, which they are, as 
this foreground and background having: 
consciousness, a having-consciousness as 
present or pre-present, as imagined or 
symbolic or derived, as intuitive or rep- 
resented emptily,!? etc. Thus, too, they 
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are to be taken in the variation of this 
or that point of view, this or that mode 
of attention turning now one way, now 
another, and transforming itself. All that 
bears the title “consciousness-of’!* and 
has a “meaning” and “intends” some- 
thing “objective,” which latter—whether 
from one standpoint or other it is to 
be called “fiction” or “reality”—permits 
being described as something “imma- 
nently objective,” “intended as such,” 
and intended in one or another mode 
of intending. 

That one can here investigate and 
enunciate, and do so on the basis of 
evidence, adapting oneself to the sense 
of this sphere of “experience,” is ab- 
solutely evident. It is, precisely, fidelity 
to the demands indicated above which 
constitutes the difficulty. On the sin- 
gle-mindedness and purity of the “phe- 
nomenological” attitude depends entire- 
ly the consistency or absurdity of the 
investigations which are here to be 
carried out. We do not easily overcome 
the inborn habit of living and thinking 
according to the naturalistic attitude, 
and thus of naturalistically falsifying the 
psychical. Furthermore, overcoming this 
habit depends to a great extent on the 
insight that in fact a “purely immanent” 
investigation of the psychical (using the 
term in its widest sense which means 
the phenomenal as such) is possible, the 
kind of research which has just been 
generally characterized and which stands 
in contrast to any psycho-physical inves- 
tigation of the same, the latter being 
a kind of investigation we have not yet 
taken into consideration and which, of 
course, has its justification. 


Translated by QUENTIN LAUER, S.J. 





NOTES 


1 Footnotes within the article are those of Husserl 
himself. Numbered footnotes are those of the trans- 
lator. 
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A slight “apologia” seems to be in order here. 
Even Germans recognize Husserl’s style as not only 
dificult but as definitely un-German. In an effort 
to secure accuracy rather than elegance the trans- 
lator has regretfully retained the unwieldiness of 
Husserl’s style, language, and grammar. 

“Every man is naturally a philosopher, to the 
extent that philosophical questions exercise a natu- 
ral fascination for him. According to Husserl, this 
natural fascination will never make a philosopher 
in the full sense; only hard work and ruthless self- 
criticism will do this. 

3 We have rendered the untranslatable ‘Geis¢es- 
wissenschaften” by They 
study the products of human genius, particularly 


“humanistic sciences.” 
in so far as those products are an expression of 
a common spirit in men. 

* We have chosen not to translate the term “Welt- 
anschaung,” both because it is untranslatable and 
because it has been taken over into practically every 
modern tongue. It expresses at one and the same 
time the shades of meaning contained in “ideology,” 
“world-view,” “global attitude,” “interpretation of 
reality,” concrete view of things,” etc. 

5 Pre-datum, because prior to scientific reflection. 
Much of phenomenology’s significance consists in 
the attempt to get behind reflection to an analysis 
of the original data of experience. The result may 
be a confirmation of the naive view of things, but 
as a confirmation it is different. 

6 “Gegenwartigend—Vergegenwartigend”: from the 
standpoint of the subject, perception is the act in 
which reality is present; imagination, memory, an- 
ticipation, etc., are acts which render present ob- 
jects which may or may not be real, but whose 
presence is not that of reality. 


7 Husserl is concerned with establishing the valid- 
ity of cognition by an examination of the act it- 


self. Only the act is “given”; we cannot go to 
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something outside the act in order to determine 
whether it validly represents objectivity. 

8 Zur origindren Psychologie’: Phenomenology 
consistently refuses to infer a causal connection be- 
tween psychological functions and conscious acts. It 
seeks, however, to examine consciousness on its first 
level, i.e., prior to the elaboration of reflection. 

9 Einfiiblenden”: WHusserl has taken over this 
term, but has stripped it of much of its emotional 
content. It seeks to penetrate to some extent the 
mystery whereby one subject can somehow enter 
into the experience of another. It constitutes on 
Husserl’s part a somewhat reluctant concession to 
the non-rational, but his rationalistic predispositions 
render his explanations of it hopelessly involved. Cf. 
his Sixth Cartesian Meditation. 


10 Here we have a hint of Husserl’s recognition 
of a certain temporality and historicity in conscious- 
ness. The succession of past experiences remains as 
an a-priori which informs later acts of conscious- 


ness. 


11 For a thing to “appear” is for it to make it- 
self known. The act of making itself known is its 
“appearing” or “appearance.” This latter is a transla- 
tion of the Greek word “phenomenon,” which means 
both “that which appears” and its “act of appear- 
ing.” What is essentially an “appearance” does not 
“appear” by virtue of what is not itself. 


12 An “intention” is intuitive, when in the act 
of consciousness itself the object of the act is known 
to be validly posited. An intention is “empty,” when 
its objective validity has not been determined. 


13 Intention is defined as “‘consciousness-of,” which 
is to say that every act of consciousness necessarily 
involves an object toward which it is directed. 
Whether the object be “real” or “fictitious” must 
be determined by an analysis of the conscious act 
itself, 























NOTES TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY 


OF MARRIAGE 


A** adequate conception of Christian 

marriage must present the inex- 
haustible and incomparable wealth of 
the mystery of the community between 
a woman and a man, a community 
which is integrated with the law of 
supernatural life signified by the sacra- 
ment. We are witnessing today many 
theoretical efforts which seek to vivify the 
values of marriage and by this means to 
understand better the essence and dig- 
nities of a fundamental form of Christian 
life.* Now, after the experience of twen- 
ty centuries of Christianity and Christian 
marriage, some new research in this di- 
rection would appear to us to be useful 
and even indispensable. 

As soon as a living reality enters into 
the structure of human thought, it be- 
comes strangely impoverished. Thought 
tends to establish a unified system by 
its definitions and its coherent connec- 
tions. Any ratiocination does illuminate 
certain aspects of a phenomenon, but 
it does so at the expense of other 








Paul-Louis Landsberg, a_ well-known 
philosopher in Germany and France in 
the perod before World War II, died in 
the Nazi concentration camp of Orianen- 
berg. ‘THE EXPERIENCE OF DEATH AND 
SuiciwE (Philosophical Library) is his 
only book in English. The present article 
is taken from a collection of his essays, 
PROBLEMES DU PERSONALISME (Editions 
du Seuil, preface by Jean Lacroix). It 
originally appeared as a review-article, 
and was planned as the first in a series 
of articles on marriage. 

A study of Landsberg’s thought ts con- 
tained in Father John Oesterreicher’s 
WALLs ARE CRUMBLING (Devin-Adair,). 
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aspects. We do not deny the emi- 
nent usefulness of the task of sys- 
tematization, but it seems undeniable 
to us that no theoretical whole could 
equal the fulness of a mystery. ““Theory” 
here signifies view, vision. We can see 
then how, with such a meaning of 
“view’’, an inevitably partial understand- 
ing of the object is implied. 

The Thomist theory of marriage is 
linked to an Aristotelianism which dom- 
inates St. Thomas’ philosophical con- 
victions to the same degree that it dom- 
inates his biological ideas. The philo- 
sopher puts instruments which are 
historically contingent at the service of 
the elucidation of a secret life whose 
significance transcends history. It is a 
matter here, as everywhere else, of a 
systematization according to certain 
categories. Hence only the contents of 
those facts which lend themselves to 
the work of these categories can here 
make their appearance. 

In Thomist doctrine marriage is in- 
terpreted according to the category of 
finality, an approach which is, in a cer- 
tain sense, legitimate. The mistake be- 





* Much of this discussion in the Catholic 
world was prompted by Pius XI’s encyclical, 
On Christian the present article 
might well be read in the light of the following 
passage from that document: “This mutual 
inward molding of husband and wife, this de- 
termined effort to perfect each other, can in 
a very real sense, as the Roman catechism 
teaches, be said to be the chief reason and 
purpose of matrimony, provided matrimony be 
looked at not in the restricted sense as in- 
stituted for the proper conception and educa- 
tion of the child, but more widely as the blend- 
ing of life as a whole and the mutual inter- 
change and sharing thereof.” — Five Great 
Encyclicals, Paulist Press, New York. 


Marriage; 
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gins when one substitutes systematiza- 
tion for life, the theory for the thing 
in itself, and when one denies, as a con- 
sequence, the right and the duty of 
Christians of our age to make use of 
their own sensibility and their own re- 
flection in order to attempt a more com- 
plete interpretation of marriage accord- 
ing to other categories which seem jus- 
tified to them. In all likelihood, the the- 
oretical task with regard to a problem 
like marriage involves our gradually be- 
coming conscious of different aspects of 
an indefinite whole, and this may be con- 
sidered a consequence of the providen- 
tial collaboration of the various periods 
of the Church. We must, of course, al- 
ways be seriously informed in regard to 
that which has been thought before us. 
We must go beyond or criticize our pred- 
ecessors only when we have been, so to 
speak, forced to do so as a result of 
the contact with things; it nevertheless 
remains indispensable that we attempt 
to integrate ancient truths into our new 
syntheses. But this in no way reduces 
the peculiar value of our task, its par- 
ticular fruitfulness, in its making use of 
categories which our thought acquires 
on its own, or those which partake of 
the life and philosophy of our age. 


oe THE RECENT BOOKS which un- 

dertake, within Catholic thought, a 
reform of the theory of Marriage, Du 
sens et de la fin du marriage, by Her- 
bert Doms,! is by far the most impor- 
tant, precisely because a fundamental 
category of philosophy is applied in a 
manner that is usually quite adequate. 
The category of meaning (sens) does, in 
effect, dominate the book. It gives it its 
originality, and the interpretation of fi- 
nality itself presents at least the proxi- 
mate end as a sort of extension of 
the meaning of a phenomenon. Doms 
never says it clearly, but there is no 
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doubt that he owes this decisive cate- 
gory to Scheler and von Hildebrand,? 
and that he adopts, therefore, a funda- 
mental idea from phenomenology: a con- 
cept quite simple, but one eminently 
rich in its implications. 

Phenomenology asks that we accept 
phenomena for what they are, and that 
before offering explanations of causality 
or finality we take the trouble to analyze 
or investigate what these phenomena are 
in themselves, that is to say, what they 
signify intrinsically. Philosophy begins 
by seeking out the logos immanent in 
the phenomenon. We cannot fail to re- 
cognize that the categorical distinction 
between meaning and end is linked to 
the principle of knowledge which we 
owe to Husserl and which is common 
to all the representatives of phenomen- 
ology.* 

Discursive reason is, in the majority 
of cases, an interpretation of things in 
relationship, that is to say, things in re- 
gard to their ends or their effects, their 
motives or their causes. By means of this 
method one comes to a system of rela- 
tions, but not to an essential knowledge. 
Husserl demands of reason that it pene- 
trate the whole variety of that which is 
given to human experience. It is not a 
question of explaining but rather of 
faithfully making explicit that which is 
given to us—the phenomenon. Conse- 
quently, it will always be a question of 
determining the manner in which a 
phenomenon can initially fall within the 
ken of our experience. This authentic 
access to the non-symbolized presence of 
the phenomenon is realized, when it is 
a question of a phenomenon of human 
life such as marriage, by the irreplace- 
able experience of those who live it. 
Doms does not make clear the essential 
nature of his opposition to the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas, who sees marriage 
from without, as a given sociological 
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phenomenon in the social and biologi- 
cal world which surrounds us. This man- 
ner of looking at reality belongs to the 
heritage of the Ancients, like the view 
which sees in procreation the first end 
of marriage, explaining itself ultimate- 
ly by the fact that the enclosed city re- 
mains the horizon for Greek philosophy. 
Doms, on the contrary, in line with 
modern thought, starts with the subjec- 
tivity of the lived fact and with people 
who transcend the city,* but he is right 
in defending himself against those who 
take their theory for a purely psychol- 
ogical interpretation of marriage. In 
reality, he is attempting to grasp the 
knowledge of a structure of being and 
of an intrinsic logos. Lived experience, 
if one pursues it and interprets it pro- 
foundly enough, opens up an access to 
ontology. This principle of “existential 
philosophy” is applied by Doms, but 
without his rendering account to the 
reader of the enormous transformation 
of philosophical attitude which has tak- 
en place since the time of St. Thomas, 
with the result that the reader does not 
see the full implications of his (Doms’) 
contribution. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL ERROR often prevents 

the theoreticians from adequately 
understanding sexual love under all its 
forms, and particularly under its mat- 
rimonial form. I am _ thinking here 
of the inveterate prejudice of theorists 
according to which men, while realizing 
sexual acts, tend always and even sub- 
jectively to a determined end. Now cer- 
tainly these acts admit of many impor- 
tant consequences on both the physical 
and moral planes. But upon reflection 
it must seem no less evident that sexual 
love and desire can in no case coincide 
with a will which wishes to attain to 
such or such an effect. Is it really neces- 
sary to insist upon the fact that the sex- 
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ual act in itself is never an act of the 
will? The role of the will with regard 
to the sexual life might be said to con- 
sist exclusively in a certain domination. 
It has the power to say no, and also not 
to say no. The deliberate intending of 
procreation or of pleasure might make 
use of sexuality, but the will can never 
be substituted for love or desire. A final- 
istic biology will see in the procreation 
of the human species not only one pos- 
sible effect among others, but the desir- 
able effect and the “normal” end of sex- 
ual acts. We will leave to the biologists 
the concern to discuss this matter with 
such a strictly objective and biological 
finality, but we here denounce a non- 
critical rationalism, a rationalism which 
transposes on to the psychological plane 
a certain interpretation of biological 
facts. Starting with such a transposition, 
one necessarily finds himself trapped in 
a false dilemma. These theorists either 
tell us, or tacitly assume, that the sexual 
act is determined by a motivation which 
aims either at engendering children or 
at procuring sensations of pleasure. Such 
alternatives are, in our opinion, the re- 
sult of applying the celebrated princi- 
ple: post hoc, ergo propter hoc. One 
makes of certain of its effects the mo- 
tives of an act, a process which accounts 
for the common error of rationalistic 
psychology. 

But we maintain that it is indispen- 
sable to distinguish carefully at least 
three groups of facts: 


1. Animal sexuality, which fulfils a 
desire whose content is never the pleas- 
urable feeling which the animal will ex- 
perience as a consequence, but the cou- 
pling itself. The animal does not desire 
a sensation but a movement. The sexual 
acts of animals seem to us psychologi- 
cally to be acts of play, that is to say, 
the exercise of movement has subjective- 
ly no end external to its own realization. 
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2. The sexual act under its specifical- 
ly human form. It is integrated in the 
person in the degree to which a man 
has humanized the totality of his being. 
Desire and play are integrated here with 
the fulfilment of the personal love be- 
tween two persons of opposite sex. This 
love itself is a personal act, specifically 
human, which, like all love, aspires to 
and realizes union and reciprocal par- 
ticipation, and which is specified in re- 
gard to the polarity of the sexes. This 
polarity is not a uniquely animal phen- 
omenon, but pertains equally to human 
persons insofar as they are human. It is 
hardly necessary to say that subjectively 
this act of union, as it is found in real 
life, aims in itself at neither procrea- 
tion nor pleasure. 


3. Sexual acts which are human, but 
are nevertheless dehumanized. Their 
existence is conditioned by a dualism 
within the human being, a dualism 
which lets the conscious will and animal 
sexuality exist in isolation from each 
other. The former can always unleash 
the latter and make use of it, no mat- 
ter what its motivation, whether justi- 
fiable or vicious. (The desire for an heir, 
the wish to perpetuate the family, to 
serve the nation, to experience a certain 
psycho-physical thrill, etc.) 

A naturalistic theory of marriage will 
shed light on the facts of the first group. 
It will see in the other phenomena only 
secondary transformations of animal sex- 
uality. (Sublimations, for example.) A 
finalistic theory of marriage, on the oth- 
er hand, will interpret matrimonial love 
according to a scheme which is applied, 
even after having undergone certain 
modifications, to the kind of facts which 
we have placed in our third group: the 
unleashing and the satisfying of desire 
with the intention of engendering a 
child (Dolus eventualis). A personalist 
theory of marriage will find its essential 
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subject in the personal relationship of 
the spouses and will disengage the es- 
sential side of the sexual act in the con- 
stitution of its relationship. In spite of 
Doms, it belongs to a phenomenology 
and to a metaphysics of love. 

Doms, in accord with the phenomenol- 
ogical method—which, since he makes 
use of it, he implicitly admits—must ap- 
proach such a personalist interpretation. 
When one looks at and investigates the 
facts about marriage in the concrete, one 
sees that it is in fact a specific commu- 
nity of persons which one discovers at 
its center: two vocations which can be 
realized only in union. It is in relation- 
ship to this center that all of the par- 
ticular facts appear and take their prop- 
er place, whether it be the achievements 
or whether it be the decaying of a work 
which the spouses create together in liv- 
ing their marriage. 


IT ORDER to elucidate the difficulties of 

the fundamental problem and in or- 
der to present, at the same time, some 
idea of Dom’s work, I find no other 
means than to comment on a decisive 
passage from this book. 


“The conjugal act” (that is to say, the 
sexual act insofar as it really pertains 
to the form of life which is Christian 
marriage) “is the representation” (in 
German lebendige Darstellung, in the 
sense of what constitutes and renders ac- 
tually present the life of a community) 
“of two-in-one-ness” (in German Zwet- 
einigkeit). The unity of two persons al- 
ways remains a unity in plurality, and 
each one becomes himself precisely by 
uniting himself to the other. This two- 
in-one-ness is specified as such by the sex- 
ual opposition between the spouses. 
Doms agrees with Nietzsche and Scheler, 
for example, in admitting that the hu- 
man sexual differentiation is a total one. 
A human person is always @ man or a 
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woman, “and that not in virtue of a sym- 
bolism, depending, at least partially, on 
human conventions, but in virtue of his 
essential content.” In the German Doms 
here makes use of the phenomenological 
term Wesensgehalt; it is a question of 
an intentional content experienced in 
the concrete act and constituting its in- 
trinsic unity) “given to him by the Crea- 
tor.” (Here it is the theologian who in- 
tervenes, but the metaphysician too must 
pose for himself the question of an ori- 
gin of the meaning of acts and of things. 
In Husserl, for example, this first source 
is the transcendental consciousness. The 
phenomenological conception of the log- 
os is incompatible with a materialistic 
metaphysics which would admit as legi- 
timate contents of experience only facts 
that have been stripped of meaning.) 
“Then the alternative concerning the 
end of the sexual act: the procreation of 
the child or the subjective satisfaction 
of the spouses, no longer exists.” (We 
are in perfect agreement, but one must 
see that now all finalistic interpretation 
of marriage is abandoned, insofar as its 
being a fundamental interpretation of 
marriage is concerned. Furthermore, the 
French text of Doms’ book is even some- 
what more emancipated from finalism 
than the German text.) “In its place we 
have the following: the conjugal act has 
one objective proximate purpose” (in 
German, einen objectiven  ndchsten 
Zweck. The word objective might cause 
one to think that it is a question of a 
purely biological end. But the sentence 
which follows in Doms excludes this in- 
terpretation. The French translation 
further weakens the expression of this 
thought by translating as purpose 
[but] the word Zweck, a word which 
elsewhere is always translated as end 
[fin]. Purpose [fin] in German corre- 
sponds rather to Ziel. It seems to us, 
therefore, undeniable that Doms is here 


contradicting the meaning of his own 
interpretation of marriage. What a thing 
is, what constitutes its essence, is never 
an end of this thing.) 


“The realization, through the union 
of the bodies, of the dual unity of the 
spouses in the real order” (I do not 
think that Doms can legitimately call 
an end the very community which mate- 
rializes. By the “real order,” in German 
in der echten Seinsordnumg, he probably 
wishes to indicate that it is not a ques- 
tion of a simply psychological unity, but 
of a complete unity of personal exist- 
ences.) “We find in it a profound mean- 
ing” (in German tiefen Sinngehalt): 
that is to say, an immanent content 
which has in it no notion of finality). 
“This unity, in achieving itself, is nat- 
urally oriented towards two remote 
ends...” (In fact, it is not a question 
here of distinguishing a proximate end 
and several remote ends, but of the cate- 
gorical distinction betwee the meaning 
and the ends of a phenomenon. The 
word “naturally” in the above phrase— 
in German, the word is naturgemdass) 
here means “according to the nature of 
the thing.” It is the specific finality 
which is based on the meaning of the 
phenomenon, and not a matter of the 
meaning being based on the finalities. 
There are certain finalities which are not 
arbitrary because they extend the very 
meaning of the phenomenon. The con- 
trary statement is valuable solely as an 
instrumental thing and defines it in so 
far as it can be defined.) “... toward 
remote ends, one of which is located on 
the personal level, the other on the biol- 
ogical level. The personal end is the ful- 
filment of the spouses as persons on the 
different planes of their being.” (This is 
then a primary finality of marriage, in 
proportion to the fruits which it bears 
in the interior life of the spouses. Man 
becomes more fully man, woman be- 
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comes more fully woman, by this com- 
munity.) “The ultimate biological end 
is procreation.” (It is not our task here 
to go into this notion of the “biological 
end.”) “The meaning is really distinct 
from the personal end.” (Yes, this is 
true, but perhaps that is manifested only 
on the condition that one does not make 
of meaning an end, however proximate. 
Marriage cannot be seen fundamentally 
as an instrument, but as a form of life 
which realizes a content of value. We 
must appeal to a true spiritual move- 
ment in order to transcend the usual 
categories.) Doms sums up the entire 
passage by saying: ““Thus the living act 
of unity between the two contains in it- 
self an immanent meaning which is in 
some way in itself its own end.” (In 
German he says in etwa Selbst-zweck, 
making use of a notion which is, in my 
opinion, self-contradictory. In any case 
there is a contradiction in this last sen- 
tence and it becomes necessary for us 
to repeat the essential and assert that 
an immanent meaning is not an end.) 


That which strikes me above all in 
reading this page, as well as many oth- 
ers in Doms’ book, is the effort which 
tends to liberate itself from finalistic 
formulas, an effort which never achieves 
its purpose, but which awakens the true 
problems of marriage from an age-old 
sleep. Certain of Doms’ hesitations can 
probably be explained in terms of his 
respect for tradition and also in terms 
of his intention of giving a new theoreti- 
cal foundation to the whole of moral 
theology as taught by the Catholic 
Church, of which he is a member and 
a theologian as well. In fact, it is our 
concern to show that there is no ques- 
tion here of idle speculation, but rather 
a question of theoretical basis for sexual 
morality, which would have significance, 
first, for the theologian, offering the pos- 
sibility of understanding more pro- 
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foundly what gives direction to Chris- 
tian moral authority; and also for the 
personalist, of whatever commitment, 
suggesting a development of a funda- 
mental possibility for the personal life. 


Translated by JAMEs J. GREENE 





NOTES 


1 Dr. H. Roms, doctor of theology, Du sens ef 
de la fin du mariage, Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 
1937. German edition, Vom Sinn und Zweck der 
Ehe, Breslau, 1935. The French translation, revised 
and expanded by the author, differs considerably 
from the German text. Cf. the article by B. La- 
vaud, OP., “Sens et fin du mariage. La thése du 
Doms et la critique, Revue Thomiste, October 19338. 
Lavaud gives us an idea of the echo which Doms’ 
voice has found in the Catholic world. It would 
seem that his book corresponded to a universal need. 
I am almost always in agreement with Doms on 
the foundation of the problem, but he is a theol- 
ogian, and for my part I can only express myself 
in my philosophical manner. I will not give, there- 
fore, an exposition of Doms’ thought, but I shall 
develop some of his germinal ideas, for which I 
assume full responsibility. The book of N. Rocholl, 
Le mariage, vie consecrée (French translation, Cas- 
terman), Die Ebe als geweibtes Leben, Dulmen, 1936, 
moves in the same direction as Doms‘ book. 

2 Dietrich von Hildebrand, Die Ehbe, 1929. The 
English edition, Marriage, published in American by 
Longmans in 1949, is a somewhat revised version. 
Max Scheler, Wesen und Formen der Sympathie, 
Bonn, 1926. The Nature of Sympathy (Yale, 1954). 

3 As an introduction to this philosophical move- 
ment one might recommend number II of the Revue 
Internationale de Philosophie, Brussels, (January 
1939), above all, the articles by Fink and Land- 
grebe. The analogies between Husserl’s theory of 
knowledge and Augustinianism are undeniable. 

* The reform of Christian marriage theory being 
produced in present-day Germany manifests one of 
the forms which the vivification of the Christian 
conscience takes in resistance to racist paganism. Cf. 
Doms, p. 218, also p. 205. “The world in which 
we find ourselves either rejects absolutely any ethic 
of marriage centered on the child, or else, if it 
admits it, it is only from a biological point of 
view, or under the sway of a racist biology.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that we have no intention of 
exposing St. Thomas as a racist. But Aristotelian 
finalism lends itself to rationalistic and racist abuses 
which St. Thomas certainly could not have foreseen. 
For this reason too, the highlighting of the per- 
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sonal dignity of the spouses which is realized in 
the matrimonial communion constitutes an urgent 
task. We do not pretend that St. Thomas could 
have completely misunderstood the profound con- 
tent of marriage which is present in the mind of 
any and every Christian, and eminently so in the 
mind of a saint. Yet this does not alter the fact 
that certain categories of Greek philosophy are es- 
sentially opposed to a personalist doctrine. 

5 Was not Gide correct when he stated that in 


the sexual life of animals the act of procreation 
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“within the most disconcerting profusion is most 
often only a ‘fluke,’ a stroke of luck”? We ought 
to add that pleasure is equally given by the ‘fluke’ 
(Corydon). 

6 Loc. cit., pp. 105 ff, German transl., pp. 91ff. 
The book is presented in a serious and solemn man- 
ner. It is filled with repetitions. It seems to me pre- 
ferable to place myself at the center of Doms’ 
thought rather than attribute to him a linear de- 
velopment, which in fact is mot to be found in 
the book. 








HE DIFFICULT PROBLEM of the rela- 

tionship between religious and poli- 
tical life was brought to our world by 
Christianity. It was Christianity which 
broke the splendid alliance between the 
gods and the city, and which introduced 
the division of power and conflicts of 
allegiance. Nietzsche saw in this change 
the beginning of the decay of the mod- 
ern mind. No doubt many of our 
problems date from that time, but also 
most of our achievements. Many expla- 
nations can be advanced for the four 
centuries of supremacy by the European 
nations. But it seems to me that the 
main cause for this superiority resides 
in the fact that only the Christian peo- 
ples conceived and carried out the sep- 
aration between the temporal and the 
spiritual powers. This thesis would find 
confirmation in a comparative evalua- 
tion of national achievements within the 
framework of the Christian world itself. 
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The United States and England, where 
the secularisation of political life was 
pushed very far, experienced the great- 
est technical and political development; 
while countries like France, where reli- 
gious quarrels interfered with political 
matters, have retained an emotional and 
unstable element within their political 
life which has hampered their growth. 
And countries where clericalism kept 
the upper hand, such as Spain, did not 
succeed in remaining among the leading 
modern powers. 


Is this merely a coincidence? I believe 
that a deeper analysis—which, to my 
knowledge, has not yet been attempted 
—would reveal causal connections. Mod- 
ern history seems to give a clear and 
simple answer to a very obscure prob- 
lem: the greater the separation between 
politics and religion, within institutions 
as well as within the minds of men, the 
more the spiritual and the temporal will 
both benefit. The first will gain in puri- 
ty, the second in effectiveness. 


But we cannot rest on this simple 
rule. Even if it was historically correct 
in the past, nothing proves that it is still 
valid. Faith, and Christian faith in par- 
ticular, cannot be separated from other 
areas of consciousness and of action: cer- 
tain political attitudes are bound to en- 
ter into conflict with the directives of 
the Gospel. Above all, the radical sep- 
aration between religious and political 
life which many theoreticians of dem- 
ocracy have advocated, is no longer pos- 
sible. In the past, the religious author- 
ities could lay down the principles of 
religious and moral existence while the 
political authorities ruled the commu- 
nity; the former commanded thoughts 
and manners; the latter deeds and the 
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collective life. Conflicts could arise be- 
tween them—as is clear enough from the 
history of the Middle Ages with its con- 
tinual struggles between the Pope and 
the Emperor—but agreement although 
difficult, was possible. But to-day the 
religious powers have retreated from 
many political, economic and _ social 
spheres in which they had formerly been 
deeply engaged, while political life has 
grown in magnitude and importance. It 
now involves huge human masses in- 
stead of just one single community; the 
well-being, the material welfare of en- 
tire populations depends on its work- 
ings; we have even reached the point 
where the life and death of humanity 
may depend on political decisions. How 
could we expect, under these circum- 
stances, to confine the political to a mere 
technique and to sever the ties that bind 
it to religion? In matters such as social 
security, aid to underdeveloped areas, 
disarmament and atomic weapons, mere 
technical decisions are no longer ade- 
quate. Neither are purely political deci- 
sions. The entire human consciousness 
is at stake, and we see political men in- 
creasingly invoking moral duties and re- 
ligious beliefs. 


Soviet Communism should also be 
considered from this point of view; in 
its brutality and its barbarism it repre- 
sents an effort to reunite forces which 
had been separated ever since the Mid- 
dle Ages: the conduct of political affairs 
and the direction of thought. The back- 
wardness of the Russian political and 
cultural situation may explain such a 
fusion and it was facilitated by the par- 
ticular character of “orthodox” Chris- 
tianity which traditionally had been a 
servant of the State. But it is not impos- 
sible that the same phenomena will also 
occur in the Western democracies; the 
crisis of mankind, the political failure 
of spiritual religions, the immense scope 
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of economic and social problems, all 
these issues cause a trend toward unifica- 
tion of political and religious energies 
into one single mystique. The political 
is everywhere surrounded by a religious 
aura. The leaders of the Western dem- 
ocracies have started to mobilize “‘spirit- 
ual forces” for the defence of “Christian 
civilization.” 

This calls for a reappraisal of the old 
spiritual and practical problem: the rela- 
tionship between religion and _ politics. 
Like the sciences, the political forces had 
conquered their autonomy and their in- 
dependence against religious authority. 
Will they return to the fold and, by 
identifying themselves with religion, re- 
cover the strength and_ universality 
which they seem to lack? A Catholic will 
not answer this question in the same 
way as a Protestant, and certainly not 
all Catholics will answer it as I do. But 
we must search for an answer, for this 
is a point which theology, and particu- 
larly Catholic theology, has never clari- 
fied despite nineteen centuries of com- 
mentaries on the enigmatic words of 
Christ: “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and unto God the 
things that are God's.” 


In my opinion, the future of Europe 
and, to a large extent, the future of the 
entire Western world depends on the 
manner in which all Christians, and 
Catholics in particular, will reconcile 
their faith and their political commit- 
ments. It is a very difficult task, because 
centuries of history have left Europe in a 
state of backward confusion. For a pro- 
gressive policy to find its inspiration in 
the Gospel, it will be necessary first to 
eliminate the theories and practices of 
a bad “religious policy.” 


The monarchy which collapsed with 
the French Revolution used to be in- 
spired and backed by the Church. In 
the distribution of power between God 
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and Caesar, the Church insisted that 
Caesar recognize God as beyond his 
sphere; in exchange, God gave legiti- 
macy to Caesar’s power. When this or- 
ganisation broke down, under the weight 
of its own imperfections more than as 
a result of the Revolution, the leaders 
of the clergy did not resign themselves 
to the disappearance of a political and 
social structure which, in their eyes, of- 
fered the most effective protection to the 
true faith. For this structure had in- 
volved an organised hierarchy and cus- 
toms that made religion into something 
quite different from a strictly private 
matter: it was a general environment in 
which one lived, thought and acted, in- 
dividually as well as collectively, spon- 
taneously in a Christian manner. The 
Church could never concede that this 
structure had been entirely annihilated 
under the pressure of technological pro- 
gress and democratic emancipation. In- 
stead, it clung to the few remnants of 
what had come to be considered tradi- 
tional Christianity in the vain hope of 
a future restoration. Many reasons ex- 
plain this attitude: technological inven- 
tions and political freedom necessarily 
weakened the power of the Church, and 
the attacks of the atheistic prophets of 
progress led to the belief that, rather 
than a certain political order, faith it- 
self was under fire. Thus, at the very 
moment when Rome was losing all tem- 
poral power, the Catholic Church start- 
ed to use political weapons in order to 
re-establish a social order which it as- 
sumed necessary for the preservation of 
the faith. In this attempt, the Church 
lost out on both sides. In the first place, 
it failed to prevent the regression of 
Christian faith among the uprooted 
masses which the industrial revolution 
had transplanted to the cities. In the 
second place, it created the conviction, 
among those who were being exploited 
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by the rising capitalism, that the Church 
was siding with the rich against the 
poor, thus betraying the spirit of the 
Gospel. As a result, an active form of 
atheism was added to the existing pas- 
sive one, which had merely been a re- 
sult of the sudden transition from a 
Christian to a modern environment. 
This active atheism was aggressive and 
well-organised and it soon found its dog- 
matic expression in Marxism. 


In its first phase the political inter- 
vention of the Church sought to assist 
the forces of the old order in their op- 
position to the new. But the Holy AI- 
liance and the restored monarchies were 
unable to resist popular pressures. ‘The 
social claims of a rising democracy were 
too powerful and the Church was forced 
to shift tactics. Instead of fighting the 
new political order from the outside, it 
carried its struggle into the parliaments 
and the labour unions. The end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century witnessed the creation 
of Christian labour unions and Chris- 
tian-democratic parties. The essential 
motivation, however, remained the same, 
regardless of whether it took on an auto- 
cratic or democratic form: the final aim 
was the foundation of a “Catholic peo- 
ple,” a “Catholic society” in opposition 
to the lay state, which was accused of 
destroying Christianity and of breaking 
the bond between Rome and her Cath- 
olic followers at large. Mr. Joseph 
Hours, a Catholic historian, has well de- 
scribed this ideal Catholic society: “a 
society like that of the Middle Ages, a 
living cathedral in which all the king- 
doms, principalities, and urban republics 
find their proper place in their particu- 
lar chapel; where all interests, organ- 
ised in corporations, all religious orders 
and universities occupy their places in 
a complex hierarchy, within the overall 
framework of a supra-national empire.” 
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Recently, while travelling in Germany 
during the elections for the Landtag of 
Rhineland-Westphalia, I saw _ political 
posters in churches demanding a “Chris- 
tian majority” and signed by an amaz- 
ing series of Catholic organisations, lined 
up as in a religious procession: Catholic 
businessmen, Catholic girls, Catholic 
workers, Catholic musicians, etc. ... This 
reveals the true, deeply antt-political na- 
ture of “Christian democracy’’—anti-poli- 
tical in a double sense. It replaces the 
practice of political freedom within the 
parties by a quasi-mystical allegiance to 
a religious body and it denies the auton- 
omy and identity of the State.! 

Thus, in supporting Christian dem- 
ocracy instead of monarchies the Vati- 
can has merely restated and strength- 
ened its original purpose. On the tem- 
poral plane, it is not so much interested 
in a specific form of political or party 
organisation, as in the political unity of 
all Catholics, united in their defense of 
the spiritual and material interests of 
the Church. And it is France which has 
always prevented this unity, in the days 
of the Holy Roman Empire as well as 
during the Holy Alliance. France has al- 
ways been opposed to the creation of a 
supra-national organisation controlled 
or inspired by the Church; it fought 
this idea when it was a monarchy, by 
adhering to a form of Gallic national- 
ism, and when it was a republic, by its 
Jacobin convictions. And history in this 
instance repeats itself. To-day, when the 
political unity of Catholic countries is 
on the verge of being achieved, it runs 
into its traditional obstacle: the alliance 





1 The religious character of the French M.R.P. 
is less pronounced than that of the Italian, 
German or Belgian Catholic parties. The M.R.P. 
results from a fusion of revolutionary with re- 
actionary currents. But within the M.R.P., at 
least as in other European Christian parties, 
political reason has been replaced by a form 
of mysticism. 
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of the European Six, conceived and or- 
ganised by three great men all educated 
within the discipline of German Chris- 
tian democracy—Adenauer, Schuman and 
de Gasperi—has again stirred up the 
French national mind. For this is the 
deeper reason behind the French reluc- 
tance to join E.D.C. The majority of 
the French public opinion suspects 
E.D.C. of being a new version of a cen- 
tury-old project which would interfere 
with the French claim to organise its 
liberties within the framework of the 
national state and within a culture 
which is not directed by religious belief 
or clerical directives. 

In Europe, behind the cover of old 
national rivalries, flourishes the living 
opposition of traditions and conceptions 
of life. Most Germans have never for- 
given the French for the taking of the 
Bastille. On that day, a mortal blow was 
struck against all types of authoritarian- 
ism, and the principle of unlimited 
emancipation was established which will 
always challenge established powers and 
dogmas. In accord with all theoreticians 
of Catholic reaction, Joseph de Maistre 
called this Revolution “satanic,” because 
it tended to create a human order which 
did not require a god. For this reason, 
too, political Catholicism has held up 
the idea of order against the revolution.? 





2 One should note, however, that this effort 
of the leaders of the Church has undergone 
some changes and qualifications. The old “cler- 
icalism” expressed the claim of the “clerics” to 
head a temporal government within the com- 
munity. When the Church interferes directly 
in political matters to-day, it is rather in the 
hope that a “Christian society,” protected by 
certain laws (against divorce, for instance) and 
ruled by political leaders who go to Mass on 
Sunday, will be a society in which faith will 
take a firmer hold on the minds of men. But 
this claim, sometimes referred to as episcopal- 
ism and much more honourable than clerical- 
ism, has turned out to be a tactical mistake— 
as in France, under the Vichy Government. 
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And does not the Church itself, as a 
temporal society, offer to the faithful the 
perfect model of order? It is a strongly 
hierarchical society, led by old and ven- 
erable men and it lives from dogmas 
and traditions which have slowly grown 
and matured in the course of the ages. 


This tendency to derive political deci- 
sions from the directives and the organ- 
isation of religion has been constantly 
opposed, during the last 150 years, not 
only by revolutionary atheists but, more 
forcefully still, by Christians who sup- 
port the idea of a secular state, a plural- 
istic society within’ which political 
choices can be freely determined. ‘They 
are convinced that the Church's stub- 
born defence of the archetype “Catholic 
society” has caused immense damage. 
On the religious plane, it has alienated 
the working classes, and on the political 
plane it has stirred up the sterile strug- 
gle between “clericalism” and “‘anti-cleri- 
calism.” In France, for instance, the fan- 
atical defense of the Catholic school sys- 
tem against the Public Schools (whose 
partisans show an equal _ violence) 
has been the main cause of disunity 
among the centre parties: M.R.P., social- 
democrats (S.F.I.O.) and radical-social- 
ists (conservative anti-clericals) . By join- 
ing with all defenders of order some 
Catholics have been led to accept even 
military or fascistic dictatorships—cer- 
tainly the worst incarnation of moral 
disorder. 


This political and spiritual error has 
created a void which Communism has 
amply exploited. So-called “Christian” 
Europe has contradicted itself by accu- 
mulating a maximum of racial, national 
and social hatreds. We cannot forget 
that, in many European countries, Fas- 
cism and Nazism found support among 
the high dignitaries of the Church. Nei- 
ther can we forget that many Catholics 
were guilty of anti-Semitism. Even if 
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we wanted to forget it, history would 
remember; for history is also made with- 
in the depth of human conscience, in 
terms of loyalty and betrayal. It is true 
that Communism was imported into Eu- 
rope by the Soviet armed forces; but it 
is equally true that our Christian faith 
had been so thoroughly betrayed by 
many who claimed to be its representa- 
tives that another faith, another hope, 
came partially to take its place. 

By grouping Catholics in a separate 
political body one encourages, paradoxi- 
cally enough, the dangers which one is 
trying to avoid. A Europe divided be- 
tween agnostic democrats (lay or social- 
ist) and Christian democrats is bound 
to be weak and backward, compared 
with the material and _ psychological 
strength of Soviet Communism. The at- 
tempt to create a small-sized Catholic 
Europe tends to eliminate Protestant 
countries, such as England, from this 
community, when their presence is a 
necessary check to a renewed German 
hegemony. More than that: by making 
Catholics into a political species, one 
enters into the game of Marxist dialec- 
tics. It is well known that Marxists con- 
sider the Church as a political force 
camouflaged as a religious faith. The 
Communist party was, moreover, clever 
enough to establish a section directed 
toward “Catholics.” This permits the 
party to use and enlist believers, as it 
enlists small property owners, sport fans 
and stamp collectors, thereby demon- 
Strating that Catholicism is merely an 
aspect of the national folklore, a re- 
tarded group about to disappear. By 
identifying religion with an economic 
system, a type of government or even a 
political party, one transforms it into a 
political category and makes it into 
what the Communists accuse it of be- 
ing. By failing to recognise the dialec- 
tical nature of Communism, many Cath- 
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olic anti-Communists who _politicise 
their religion help unknowingly to make 
it assimilable by Marxism. 

Faith must be defended against Com- 
munist persecution, but it is obvious 
that religious freedom cannot be defend- 
ed aside from or against other liberties: 
if religion acts as an oppressor in Spain, 
it can lay no claim to freedom in Po- 
land. In the Resistance, where Catholics 
and non-Catholics worked side by side, 
we had understood that under the dead- 
ly threat of totalitarianism, everyone 
had to unite in defence and liberation. 
The existing ambiguity must end: are 
the Catholics interested in genuine hu- 
man freedom, or are they merely inter- 
ested in their own worship, their own 
freedom, their schools and their press? 
In the present world, it seems incon- 
ceivable that Catholics can pretend suc- 
cessfully to defend religious freedom, 
while tolerating the destruction of oth- 
er freedoms* by economic exploitation, 
colonial oppression and military dicta- 
torship. We believe therefore that Cath- 
olics should not enter political life as 
a separate group, merely to defend their 
own interests and freedom. This would 
create a new cause for confusion in our 
political life and it would threaten to 
include religious freedom in a general 
collapse of all freedoms. While defend- 
ing the interests of the Church, Cath- 
olics should realise that, in the political 
struggle, they are not different from oth- 
er men. Their destiny is not apart from 
that of their fellow beings, and they 
cannot save themselves without the rest 
of mankind. 


This position, which advocates co- 
operation and co-existence of believers 
and non-believers within the framework 
of the secular state, is by no means con- 





3 We are not alluding to all freedoms, but 
to those fundamental liberties which permit the 
full development of individuals and societies. 
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trary to the interests of the Church and 
to the precepts of Christianity. The po- 
litical attitude of all Catholics is deeply 
related to the future of their faith, al- 
though in a different way than generally 
suggested. 

In the course of the ages, the Church 
has developed too close ties with im- 
perialistic societies. “These societies are 
now under attack, from the inside as 
well as from the outside. Huge human 
masses have begun to realise their his- 
torical power and to claim their per- 
sonal and national dignity. The first 
third of our century has witnessed the 
rise of the Soviet Union; the middle of 
the century that of China; within ten 
or twenty years, we will probably see 
South-East Asia (one fourth of the total 
world population) join the ranks of the 
ereat leading nations. Is it because Com- 
munism has taken the leadership of a 
large part of this liberating movement 
that we must fight it? Or is it because 
it claims to be a universal solution to 
all evils, because it has monopolised all 
hope? Can a policy be called Christian 
which makes enemies out of men fight- 
ing for their daily bread and their hu- 
man dignity? And if the Christian faith 
came to be entirely identified with a cer- 
tain political system or with a strategic 
alliance; if other races came to identily 
it with the callous pride of a white civ- 
ilisation, merely bent on the defence of 
its wealth, then the entire missionary 
work of the Catholic Church and of all 
churches would be forever annihilated. 


This feebleness of the political con- 
science of so many Catholics is rooted 
in fact in a spiritual weakness. Too often 
religion has allowed itself to be used 
as a guardian of a social order or as an 
assistant of governments. Right wing 
extremists had derived from Catholicism 
a political doctrine of obedience and 


submission to authority. At present, 
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Christian democracy claims to derive a 
political mystique of love and justice 
from the Gospel. It considers Christian- 
ity as a binding power in the state, 
which leads to harmony and mutual un- 
derstanding between the different classes. 
Charity, it is said, consists of maintain- 
ing the existing balance, of keeping each 
social class in its place. This is what 
Luigi Sturzo, the old theoretician of 
Italian Christian democracy has called 
“interclassism.” This theory is, in fact, 
a distortion of the real doctrine and 
of true virtue: the passive submission 
of the fanatics of “order” no more rep- 
resents the loving obedience required by 
the Church, than does the conciliatory 
spirit of the Christian democrats repre- 
sent the charity of the Gospel. The chari- 
ty of the Gospel is not a means to avoid 
disorder. It has, in fact, created disor- 
der for the sake of justice. 


If one wishes to found political con- 
victions on faith, the foggy, pseudo-reli- 
gious aura which surrounds Christian 
democracy should be dissipated. The 
political is not an inferior and separate 
sphere of human activity in which Chris- 
tian precepts should be applied more or 
less haphazardly and loosely. Between 
politics and faith, there should be a rela- 
tion not of imitation, nor of confusion, 
but of inspiration. The political com- 
mitment of a Christian originates in the 
Sermon on the Mount; we enter the 
sphere of the political order to be among 
our fellowmen and to work toward their 
happiness; but beyond that we wish to 
build a society in which man’s love of 
others and of God has a better oppor- 
tunity to develop. Some theologians con- 
sider political activity as a “state duty”; 
but is it not rather, in its original moti- 
vation, a form of charity, an expression 
of the irresistible movement which leads 
us toward other men, in obedience to a 
supreme commandment? 
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In the past, it used to be possible to 
consider politics as a technical matter, 
the sole prerogative of a group of spe- 
cialists; the duty of a good Christian 
was confined to that of voting, to express- 
ing his interest in the administration 
of his community. But, as we stated at 
the beginning of this article, a growing 
feeling of human solidarity has broad- 
ened the realm of political life immense- 
ly, and raised political responsibility to 
a much higher level. Political life is in 
the process of becoming the expression 
of collective charity. Of course, charity 
will always keep its individual outlets, 
but its collective realm has greatly ex- 
panded. If there is still poverty in the 
world (as there will always be), the 
problem of poverty has changed: for a 
Christian, it is no longer merely a duty 
of giving alms, but also of political ac- 
tion towards the underdeveloped and 
exploited people of the earth. When 
hundreds of thousands of people are dy- 
ing of hunger in India, when the en- 
tire working population of Guatemala 
lives a life of misery and the average 
man will never grow more than thirty 
years old—such situations cannot simply 
remain between God and these victims. 
They concern all of us and demand a 
political commitment. Brotherhood with 
the underprivileged can no longer exist 
to-day without a concrete (that is: polit- 
ical) participation in their struggle. If 
Christians had remembered this Chris- 
tian truth early enough, it would not 
now appear as a Marxist discovery. 


The idea of a “religious policy” con- 
ducted by more or less openly “reli- 
gious” parties in the name of a Chris- 
tian ideology ought to cease. This con- 
fusion which ‘devalorises faith should be 
overcome in order to return to the spir- 
itual source from which springs the 
genuine political action of the believer. 
The so-called “Christian ideology”’ mys- 
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tifies the political, and politicises 1eli- 
gion. It serves as a camouflage for many 
undertakings that go against the grain 
of the Christian mind; like all ideol- 
ogies, its main function is to be an ersatz 
for faith. For that reason, it is of no 
use to the true believer. The great weak- 
ness of ideologies is that they are defined 
by the interests they serve: in this, too, 
they are the very opposite of religious 
faith, which aims at the reconciliation 
of mankind. 


Religion, and Christian religion in 
particular, can never lead to the doc- 
trine of a party, or of a political ideol- 
ogy. The choice of political means and 
of organisation should be free, insofar, 
of course, as they do not enter into con- 
flict with the precepts of religion. Be- 
yond this freedom, a common spirit 
should inspire all believers: the spirit 
of charity, which transcends ideologies 
and national borders. 


This is the truly religious source of 
the only policy able to prevent a new 
war and to safeguard what is dear to 
us in the West. The great strength of 
Communism springs from the fact that 
it claims to be a cosmic system, capable 
of solving all the problems of the entire 
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world. In fact, Communism makes head- 
way where the greatest distance and dif- 
ferentiation prevails between men: in 
Asia, where to the separation between 
races is added the huge gap between 
classes; in Italy, where feudal and prole- 
tarian poverty are combined. An intel- 
ligent policy should attack these differ- 
entiations. Their existence constitutes 
an outrage for Christian consciousness, 
commutted as it is to fight the selfish- 
ness of classes and of nations as well as 
of individuals. 

Any policy to-day must be universal 
to be effective. This factual situation 
coincides with the demands of Chris- 
tianity. It requires the pursuit of a pol- 
icy of peace and of justice, the creation 
“of an economy for every man and for 
all men,” in the words of Francois Per- 
roux. And this is no abstract convic- 
tion but a direct responsibility, in which 
the future of the community and of the 
faith is at stake. True spirituality al- 
ways leads to true effectiveness, often 
by long and hidden ways. In our cen- 
tury, however, that of the atom bomb 
and of increased solidarity, we are for- 
tunate in that the duty of Christian love 
coincides so directly and clearly with 
our true political interests. 











WHAT CHINESE CATHOLICS EXPECT 


FROM THE WEST 


Tr THIS ASSEMBLY in which you are dis- 

cussing the future of the Church and 
of Europe, I am deeply touched at the 
honor you have given me by asking me 
to speak frankly to you of what Chinese 
Catholics expect from you, who repre- 
sent the Catholics of the West. Never- 
theless, it is impossible for me to speak 
in the name of the Chinese Catholics, for 
these who live in China no longer have 
the possibility of making their voices 
heard, and those who are exiled in Eu- 
rope are completely absorbed by their 
difficulties in supporting themselves, and 
have little desire to parade their distress. 
Therefore it is simply in my own name 
that I will try to satisfy your request 
for information. If my frankness sur- 
prises you, try to accept it as a Chris- 
tian frankness. 

Before beginning this account, I ask 
you to abandon your western prejudices. 
Because of the colonial expansion of 
Europe, you have been accustomed for 
a century to consider China as a bar- 
barian country, whose people were 
scarcely civilized. And nevertheless, a 
hundred years ago the Chinese them- 
selves considered Europeans as barbari- 
ans, and thought that they alone were 
truly civilized. The continental isola- 
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tion of China which was encouraged 
by its natural boundaries, the ideogra- 
phic writing which tied together pop- 
ulations of various dialects, the belief in 
the divine mandate of the Son of Heav- 
en, and the Confucian traditions which 
were jealously defended by the scholars 
—all these factors worked together to 
maintain China’s thousand year old uni- 
ty, which neither corruption nor inva- 
sions had ever succeeded in fully des- 
troying. A unique fact in the world, 
which had been born at the same time 
as the great ancient empires which had 
subsequently disappeared, the Chinese 
empire remained unchangeable over the 
centuries as if God had wished to pre- 
serve it in order to make it a witness 
of human history. If we are really to 
understand the relationship of China to 
the Church and to Europe, we must 
never forget that the Chinese are as 
proud of their civilization as you may 
be of yours. 

For purposes of clarity, I propose to 
divide my discussion into three parts, 
which will represent answers to the fol- 
lowing three questions: 

First, how did China make contact 
with Europe and the Church? 

Second, why did this contact not lead , 
to the conversion of China to Christian- 
ity? 

Third, in the situation of China to- 
day, what should the Chinese Catholics 
expect from their brothers of the West? 


T Is HARDLY my purpose to retrace the 
whole history of the meeting of Chi- 
na with Europe over the ages. What in- 
terests me is the modern period since the 
Renaissance. For if, as regards technique, 
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its use of printing, the compass, and 
gun powder, China was more advanc- 
ed than medieval Europe at the time of 
Marco Polo, she had been definitively 
feft behind by the 16th century. The con- 
tact of China with Europe was then 
more technical than religious. To under- 
stand this situation better, we must speak 
first of the Jesuit penetration at the end 
of the 16th century, and afterwards, of 
the entry of Europeans into China in 
the middle of the 19th century, after the 
Opium War (1839-1842). 


Surely you all knew the marvelous 
story of the Jesuit Matteo Ricci who, at 
the end of the 16th century, succeeded 
in penetrating the court at Peking and 
in converting several of the great scho- 
lars, and ultimately had several churches 
built at the cost of the emperor. He was 
the first to understand that, if the Chi- 
nese were to be converted to Catholicism, 
it would be necessary both to respect the 
native Chinese culture and also to make 
them share in the technical knowledge 
of the West. He also allowed the con- 
verted Chinese to practice their tradi- 
tional rites, including the cult of Heav- 
en, which is reserved to the Emperor, 
the cult of Confucius, which is reserved 
to scholars, and the cult of ancestors, ob- 
served by all Chinese, from the Emperor 
to the lowliest of his subjects. At the 
same time he taught the Chinese scho- 
lars the growing sciences of the modern 
West, especially mathematics, astrono- 
my, and map-making. The success of the 
Jesuits was so great that the Emperor, 
K’ang Hsi, in the 17th century, was 
tempted to take up the Catholic faith. 
Even if his conversion was not complete- 
ly sincere, it would have been at least 
worthy of being compared to that of 
Constantine. If the method of Ricci and 
his successors had been upheld by Rome, 
perhaps China today would not be a 
Communist Empire, enemy of the Chris- 
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tian West, but would be a Catholic Em- 
pire, radiating over all of Asia. Untfor- 
tunately, under the influence of the en- 
emies of the Jesuits, especially the Domi- 
nicans, the Roman Curia condemned, at 
the outset of the 17th century, not only 
the practice of the three Chinese cults, 
but especially the Jesuit strategy, which 
consisted in flattering the Chinese by re- 
specting their civilization and their wor- 
ship, and by placing them in contact 
with the West not only through religion, 
but by technics and science as well. This 
condemnation from Rome made the Em- 
peror K’ang-Hsi so angry that he no 
fonger wanted to be converted. After his 
death his son Yong-tchen was complete- 
ly anti-Christian. He protected only a 
few Jesuit scholars, and was hostile to 
the missionaries. He made the follow- 
ing declaration to those that he called 
together: 


“What would you say if I sent a troop 
of lamas and Buddhist priests into your 
country? How would you receive them? 
If you knew how to deceive my father, 
don’t think that you can fool me. You 
want the Chinese to embrace your law. 
Your worship doesn’t allow for any oth- 
er, that I know. In this case, what will 
become of us? We would be the subjects 
of your princes. The disciples that you 
meet recognize no one but you. In a 
time of trouble, they would not listen 
to any other voices than yours. I know 
very well that at present there is noth- 
ing to fear; but when the ships come by 
the thousands, there will be the possib- 
ility of disorder.” 


Thus ended the glorious epoch of the 
Jesuits in China. The door that Father 
Matteo Ricci had opened was closed 
again. We had to wait until the 19th 
century before it was really re-opened. 
This time, however, it was forced open 
by the threat of English cannon during 
the Opium War. 
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At the beginning of the 19th century 
the English had completed their con- 
quest of India. They bought their silk 
and tea from the Chinese, but the Chi- 
nese, since they found that their empire 
furnished them with all their needs, 
bought nothing from the English. ‘They 
even required that all purchases should 
be paid for in gold, which resulted in 
a deficit for England’s commercial bal- 
ance. The English succeeded in establish- 
ing a balance of payments only by intro- 
ducing opium into China, made from 
the poppies that were cultivated in In- 
dia, and presented as a sort of panacea. 
The use of opium spread so rapidly 
among the people that the government 
of Peking became quite disturbed. The 
imperial commissioner Lin-Tso-siu wrote 
in 1839 to Queen Victoria to ask her 
to stop the sending of opium to China: 


Your country is ten thousand kilo- 
meters from mine, and nevertheless 
our government allows your traders 
to benefit from our wealth, and even 
secure a large profit from it. But by 
what right do you in return employ 
this poisonous drug in order to de- 
stroy our people? Even if your traders 
did not intend to do harm to us, they 
would be wrong in seeking a profit 
without concerning themselves as to 
the means of that profit. Let me be 
permitted to ask your Majesty: where 
is your conscience? I have been in- 
formed that you have forbidden the 
importation of opium in your coun- 
try. In that case how can you permit 
that something be done in another 
country which you would not tolerate 
in your own? 


The overtures of the imperial com- 
missariat had no effect, and opium con- 
tinued to invade China right along with 
the bibles. In order to halt this traffic, 
Lin-Tso-siu had thirty thousand cases of 
opium seized and burned. As a result, 
England declared war. It lasted three 
years and ended in China’s defeat and 
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the signing of the treaty of Nanking 
(1842) , whose terms included the ceding 
of Hong Kong to Great Britain, the es- 
tablishment of five ports open to foreign 
commerce, and the control of Chinese 
tariffs by the English. 

From this time on, in imitation of 
the English, all the great European pow- 
ers as well as the United States succes- 
sively secured concessions from the Chi- 
nese, and treaties were imposed by force. 
The right 
granted to those under foreign jurisdic- 
tion, including the Catholic and Prot- 
estant missionaries. The Chinese Chris- 
tians were practically placed under the 
protection of the foreign powers. 


of extra-territoriality was 


I will not make my discussion much 
longer by recounting to you in detail 
all the ups and downs of this sad and 
humiliating period of Chinese history, 
especially as no Christian can rejoice 
today in seeing that the missions were 
able to return to China only at the same 
time as opium, and under the protection 
of cannon. Surely, God makes use of all 
means in extending his kingdom, but it 
is difficult for every Chinese intellectual 
to understand how God is served by the 
colonial expansion of the West in real- 
izing his design for man. For example, 
how could an educated Chinese at the 
beginning of the 20th century under- 
stand how the French government of 
the Third Republic could expel the 
religious orders from France, and at the 
same time protect the missionaries in 
China? In spite of the establishment in 
1926 of the native episcopacy, the maj- 
ority of Chinese always regarded their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen with suspi- 
cion. Even if the colonial powers today 
no longer have the intention or the 
means of continuing their policy in Chi- 
na, unhappily the Chinese have long 
memories. 
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wr" we compare those two periods 

of contact between Europe and 
China, we can easily measure the tre- 
mendous distance which separates them. 
The Jesuits of the 17th century placed 
western technics at the service of the Cris- 
tian faith, attempting to make their Chi- 
nese converts participate in the scientific 
and technical progress of the Europe of 
their time. It is understandable, there- 
fore, that the Chinese welcomed them 
with sympathy, for they were able to 
benefit from the western contribution 
both from the scientific and the religious 
point of view, without destroying the 
traditional bases of their millenial civil- 
ization, still impregnated with Confucia- 
nism. But in the 19th century the mis- 
sionaries profited from the technical sup- 
eriority of Europe in order to return to 
China under the protection of foreign 
fleets. Contrary to their fellow-mission- 
ary of the 17th century, they misunder- 
stood and sometimes scorned Chinese 
culture and wounded the pride of a peo- 
ple which had always considered foreign- 
ers as barbarians of an inferior culture. 
In this way the contact between China 
and the West in the 19th century did 
not encourage a sympathy for Christian- 
ity, an agency as with the Jesuits in the 
17th century, for the introduction of 
technics, but rather produced an hostil- 
ity toward this Christianity, linked to 
western technics, which this time were 
in the service of the colonial expansion 
of European powers. 


By placing ourselves at a strictly his- 
torical point of view, we may say that 
from the moment when Christianity had 
no longer been able to be entirely sep- 
arated from western imperialism, its fate 
had been definitively linked with that 
of the West. Certainly, the 19th century 
missionaries were devoted and disinter- 
ested apostles, but in a period in which 
the white man was proud of the super- 
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iority of European civilization, it was 
difficult for them to escape the preju- 
dices of their race. Since they could only 
carry on a dialogue with deaf men when 
they tried to contact the ruling and edu- 
cated class of the Chinese empire, they 
turned to the uneducated peasants and 
were only able to establish a few islands 
of Christianity without real contact with 
the life of the country. When, at the 
beginning of this century, some of them 
understood the danger of such a method 
of evangelization, it was already too late 
for them to remove the impression, 
among Chinese intellectuals, that there 
was collusion between the Church and 
European politics. The Chinese leaders, 
eager to westernize their country, but 
wishing to preserve it from the fate of 
India, which had been colonized by the 
English, now turned to nationalist and 
socialist ideologies rather than to Chris- 
tianity. 


I ask you, my dear friends, to forget 
for a moment that you belong to the 
white race and try to imagine the suffer- 
ing of a young Chinese of the last cen- 
tury, helplessly watching the progressive 
collapse of his country before the re- 
peated assaults of the West. I am sure 
that you will understand then why the 
Christianity of the past century, tied to 
the West and uninterested in Chinese 
patriotism, could not appear to be cap- 
able of helping China to safeguard her 
national independence and her tradi- 
tional culture. If a few rare individuals 
saw a new source of strength in Chris- 
tianity, capable of making the Chinese 
spirit more dynamic, on the whole the 
elite, in their search for a recipe for 
national salvation, has seen it only as 
a subtle instrument of white domina- 
tion. 


The contact of China with Europe 
since 1842 has been the drama of a mil- 
lenial civilization, self-sufficient unto it- 
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self, brusquely placed before an expan- 
sive West and a technical civilization 
incompatible with its moral values and 
traditional feeling for beauty. 


At the beginning of this drama the 
Chinese believed that they could borrow 
from the West its modern technological 
know-how in the defense of national and 
cultural independence. But they soon 
realized that the structure of the patriar- 
chal family, the despotism of the imper- 
ial power, the scorn for things military, 
the excessive respect for the past—all 
these things constituted so many obsta- 
cles to national renewal and to an in- 
dustrialization of China. Consequently, 
they have been led to experiment in 
turn with a constitutional monarchy 
(1898), a republican democracy (1912- 
27), and with a nationalist dictatorship 
(1927-1949). After many tentative ven- 
tures, always followed by disillusion- 
ment, they have today been driven to 
the Marxist experiment. “The West,” 
Mao-Tse-Tung once said, “is our teach- 
er. But unfortunately, this teacher al- 
ways devours his pupils.” The Marxist’s 
claim, according to him, is therefore 
to transform China into an industrial- 
ized nation, while at the same time es- 
caping the influence of the West. It is 
not for me to predict whether the re- 
sult will be a good one or a bad one 
for my country; I am simply recording, 
and not without anguish, the denoue- 
ment of this great historical drama. 


At the present hour the Catholic 
Church in China is undergoing an un- 
precedented crisis. It would require fully 
several days to recount to you the hero- 
ism of the missionaries, both priests and 
laymen, in their tragic hours. Who 
among you could remain insensible to 
the suffering of the Chinese Catholics, 
torn between their love of country and 
their fidelity to the Church? Was not 
Abbé Jean Tong speaking for all Chi- 
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nese Catholics when he declared, before 
witness for Christ, “I am giving my body 
to my country and my soul to the 
Church”? If the majority of the Chinese 
Catholics are ready to die for their faith, 
they do not, however, lose confidence in 
the future of Christianity in their coun- 
try. They are convinced that the blood 
of the martyrs will fertilize the Chinese 
soil, and that from its present stage of 
adolescence the Church of China will 
go forth magnified and matured. 


—~ HAS BEEN, my dear brethern, the 
drama of modern China ever since 
its contact with Europe and the Church. 
Nothing is gained, it seems to me, in 
lamenting the errors of the past: we 
must above all enlarge our minds and 
hearts in order to understand our im- 
mediate obligations. You wanted to ask 
me what the Chinese Catholics expect 
of you; allow me to focus your atten- 
tion on two things. 


The first would be the renunciation 
of your Western superiority complex, 
and acquiring a true sense of the equal- 
ity of the races. I am aware that the 
historical path of the Church passed 
through Europe, and it was a great 
thing for Christianity that it knew how 
to assimilate the wisdom of the Greeks, 
the juridical sense of the Romans, and 
the efficiency of the modern West. But 
I hope that it will transcend this unique- 
ly European aspect. For the Catholic 
Church is universal, and universality 
does not mean uniformity. 


Too often the Asiatic Churches have 
been regarded as subsidiary churches of 
the Western Church, whereas the True 
Church ought to be a unity within di- 
versity and a diversity in unity. I have 
a great love for the Gothic cathedrals, 
and particularly those great rose win- 
dows which dominate their porches. 
There is no better symbol of the univer- 
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sality of the Church than this rose win- 
dow. At its center we see the Christ, 
and each of the window’s petals rep- 
resents a culture, a mentality, a people. 
Thus the Church will be Chinese in 
China, German in Germany, French in 
France. These petals, by their conver- 
gence toward Christ, remain in endless 
communion, rather than in water-tight 
partitions. What we must seek is not 
unity in poverty, but in riches, not unity 
at the base but at the summit. The 
Church is on the road to its final ac- 
complishment; it remains for each one 
of us to understand and to estimate the 
legitimate aspirations of other peoples, 
in order that the tunic of Our Lord 
might be many-colored but not torn. 


May I be permitted, here, to invite 
you to make an examination of consci- 
ence? Do you not have the impression 
that you have occasionally professed a 
monist conception of history similar to 
that of Hegel? Just as Hegel believed 
that universality would be realized only 
in- the Germany of his day, so some 
among you have perhaps believed that 
the Catholic Church would realize her 
universality only in Western Europe, as 
if God were walking on the banks of 
the Mediterranean! Under these condi- 
tions it is inevitable that Chinese Ca- 
tholics should become indifferent to the 
future of the Catholic Church, in which 
such a restricted part is given to their 
country and their culture. 


I ask you then, my dear brethren, to 
replace this superiority complex with a 
feeling of equality. Some Chinese friends 
have admitted to me that the Korean 
war became necessary in order to over- 
come their inferiority complex toward 
Americans. No one would dare to wish 
for a new war between Europe and 
China in order to create this feeling 
of equality among the Europeans as well 
as among the Chinese. 
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The second thing I expect of you is 
to love the Chinese Catholics. 


First of all, those who actually live 
in their own country. I have already said 
a word to you concerning the anguished 
position in which they find themselves 
at the present moment. The Chinese Ca- 
tholics understand the legitimate aspira- 
tions of their compatriots, and yet they 
are dealt with by them as though they 
were outlaws and foreigners. As for the 
Christians, they recognize their duty of 
fidelity to Rome, and yet they can ful- 
fil this duty only through martyrdom. 
It is fitting that you pray for them, but 
you should not do anything whatever 
that would compromise their existence. 
In your happy ardor to construct—or ra- 
ther to reconstruct—a Christian Europe, 
avoid as much as possible any words 
which might risk associating the Church 
with a negative anti-Communism, since 
the Church, bearer of the divine mes- 
sage of universal love, has nothing to 
do with any western politics. In our 
world in which the press and radio rap- 
idly disseminate the news, any inconsid- 
erate proposal that is advanced in the 


West risks engendering persecution in 
China. 


If you can do nothing directly for the 
Catholics in China, I ask you at least 
to attempt to share in the suffering of 
the Chinese Catholic exiles in Europe. 
They are all aware of three great temp- 
tations. By your understanding and your 
charity you can help them avoid suc- 
cumbing to these temptations. 

The first temptation which les in 
wait for us every day of our lives is the 
temptation of Mount Tabor. You will 
recall that St. Peter, before the vision 
of the transfigured Christ, wished to re- 
main with Him in this state of Glory. 
We know this temptation each time that, 
faced with difficulties, we wish to take 
refuge in this provisional shelter which 
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Western Christianity offers us. How- 
ever, just as Christ went down from the 
mountain in order to fulfil his mission 
and die on the Cross, so we Chinese 
Catholics must desire to take up again 
our places beside our Chinese brothers. 
For even if we are beaten down, we 
must never be discouraged. It is your 
task, you Catholics of the West, never 
to extinguish in us this hope. 


The second temptation is what I 
would call the temptation of the secu- 
lar arm. Condemned to live forever on 
foreign soil, how many times have we 
not wished secretly that a world war 
would break out, a war which would 
perhaps permit us, in the event of vic: 
tory for the anti-Communist forces, to 
return to China in the vanguards of the 
foreigner! But this temptation, which 
easily arises in the minds of those who 
are suffering the separation from their 
own people, is, in reality, diabolical. For 
who would accept lightheartedly the de- 
struction of the greater part of human- 
ity in order to liberate a small minority 
of Chinese Catholics? Besides, to return 
to China under the protection of foreign 
armies would not only make the Church 
unpopular, but would even provoke the 
hatred of the entire Chinese people. 


There is another temptation even 
more subtle than the first two; it is what 
I call “the temptation of Judas.” I do 
not know how the exegetes explain the 
real motive which impelled Judas to be- 
tray Our Lord. It seems to me that his 
betrayal did not have as its motive the 
thirty pieces of silver, but the deception 
spoken of by Jesus himself, who renounc- 
ed any claim to be a national Messiah, 
a liberator of Israel, in order to become 
a universal Savior. It matters little 
whether my explanation be true or false; 
I simply wish to illustrate by this exam- 
ple the temptation which certain Chi- 
nese Catholics living in Europe often 
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experience. Have you ever been com- 
pelled to live as an alien? Do you know 
what it is to be in exile? The exiled 
man is, above all, alone. At the begin- 
ning of your enforced sojourn in a for- 
eign country, you can be intrigued by 
the novelties, interested in new ideas, 
amused by new spectacles. But perhaps 
one day you fall sick, and then you will 
look around in vain, you will find no 
one to console you, no one to speak to 
you. The sight of the already tarnished 
photographs of your mother, and the 
reading of old letters from your friends, 
do not suffice to appease your nostal- 
gia for your homeland and your desire 
to return there. You might then ask 
yourself: “Why have I renounced my 
family, my friends, my country, if not 
for the love of Christ? But what have 
I met in the European countries which 
call themselves Catholic? Most often in- 
difference, sometimes scorn, and occa- 
sionally even hostility.” You thus be- 
come an easy prey for “the temptation 
of Judas,” the nationalistic temptation. 
You burn with the desire to return to 
your homeland in order to participate 
in the erection of a strong State which 
knows how to make itself respected and 
feared. You seek consolation by saying 
to yourself: ‘““When I shall return to Eu- 
rope it will be with a powerful army 
On that day it will no longer be I who 
will beg for a piece of bread in the name 
of Christian charity, it will be the Chris- 
tians of the West who will throw them- 
selves on their knees to ask my pardon 
and protection.” May God preserve all 
the exiled Chinese Catholics from suc- 
cumbing to such a temptation! But it 
is an obligation to yourselves to make 
their sad exile more bearable. 


My dear friends, if I have spoken only 
of the Chinese Catholics, it has been 
far from my intention to neglect the 
Chinese non-Catholics who now live in 
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Europe. Towards them too you have a 
missionary task to fulfill. When you en- 
counter one of them, never forget that 
this meeting is perhaps for him his sole 
opportunity of discovering Christ. How 
are we to explain that a man like Chou- 
en-Lai, formerly a worker at the Renault 
works and today Prime Minister of Chi- 
na, how is it that he met in France the 
true visage of Marxism and not that of 
Catholicism? 

I have seen some Chinese who were 
converted to Catholicism. And all of 
them have come to it because they have 
encountered among Christians an au- 
thentic witness of charity. It is this wit- 
ness that I ask of you, and I believe 
my request will not seem exaggerated 
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to you. I do not propose that you offer 
money to all the Chinese whom you 
meet; it may be that you are as poor 
as they are. Nor do I ask you to feed 
them or give them lodging, for I know 
that there exists in your countries a 
housing crisis and that the cost of liv- 
ing is high. I ask that you offer them a 
smile, a smile freely given. Not the smile 
of the merchant, for they have nothing 
to buy from you; nor the smile of the 
coquette, for their hearts are not to be 
had with such a device, but an authen- 
tic smile which comes from the depths 
of your soul. 


Translated by JoseEpH E. CUNNEEN 


and JAMES J]. GREENE 








Notes on other Publications 
THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


Graham Greene’s The Quiet Ameri- 
can (Viking) has caused so much poll- 
tical discussion that its merits as a novel 
have been largely ignored. In it Greene 
once more employs a first-person narra- 
tor. This technique represents a depar- 
ture from the camera-eye point of view 
that gave readers such a sense of im- 
mediate involvement in Brighton Rock, 
The Power and the Glory and The 
Heart of the Matter. Instead, we have 
once more the detached observer-narra- 
tor who resents involvement. In The 
End of the Affair, this narrator was a 
novelist, and the reader was often dis- 
tracted by the tendency of Greene to 
merge himself and his hero (though cer- 
tainly they are distinct). It was some- 
thing of a relief to read the diary of 
Sara, which took up the second half of 
the novel, and to see genuine love and 
anguish as opposed to rhetorical hate 
and boredom. In The Quiet American 
we have but one narrator, Fowler, a 
journalist assigned to cover the Indo- 
chinese war. Fowler cultivates detach- 
ment with the same vigor that Pyle, ‘‘the 
quiet American,” cultivates commit- 
ment. Pyle, as everyone knows, commits 
himself not only to Fowler’s mistress but 
also to a mythical “third force” that will 
save Indochina. His efforts result only 
in a bombing that kills innocent vic- 
tims, an event that justly arouses Fow- 
ler’s scorn and ends in Fowler’s com- 
plicity in the American’s murder. With 
an irony that is not a-typical, Greene 
then shows Fowler, despite himself, fore- 
going his habitual detachment and as- 
suming responsibility. After Pyle’s death, 
Fowler takes back Phuong, whom he 


now will marry. As previously we were 
left with the explicit question of Scobie’s 
salvation, we are now left with the im- 
plied question of whether Fowler will 
accept the engagement with reality that 
the world demands. This is a novel of 
stature and subtlety, whose chief faults 
are in the failure of Greene’s ear to cap- 
ture American speech (see A. J. Lieb- 
ling’s hilarious review in The New 
Yorker, April 7, 1956). 


2. 


In The Malefactors (Harcourt, Brace) , 
Caroline Gordon has written a novel of 
conversion, whose chief failing is the ab- 
sence of life in the host of minor char- 
acters who people her story. ‘The impact 
of her story is lessened by these card- 
board figures, ranging from a homosexu- 
al pseudo-artist through Miss Gordon's 
portrayal of those eminently vital peo- 
ple who run The Catholic Worker. Tom 
Claiborne, the protagonist, is a poet 
whose gift has withered with boredom. 
The plot progresses through a series of 
symbolic actions: Vera, Claiborne’s 
wealthy wife, gives a féte in honor of 
her prize bull. Here, Claiborne’s bore- 
dom crystallizes into despair. In despair, 
he has an affair with Cynthia whose am- 
bition as a poet is a prostitution of her 
talent, minor though it is. Under her 
aegis Claiborne turns to professional crit- 
icism, demeaning his own dead talent 
by trading on it for the sake of his mis- 
tress. Since there is nothing attractive 
about Cynthia (the author seems simply 
to detest her) , this episode has meaning 
for the plot but is in itse!£ unreal. Final- 
ly, his re-awakened longing for his wife 
brings Claiborne to Mary Farm and 
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finally to the Church. This section mixes 
banal outer actions with a completely 
convincing stream-of-consciousness des- 
cription of the poet’s inner conversion 
and acceptance through symbol and 
metaphor of the concrete reality of faith. 
Had Miss Gordon entered life with the 
intuition with which she entered Clai- 
borne’s mind this novel might well have 
surpassed her earlier The 
Strange Children. 


SUCCESS, 


The Eighth Day by Robert C. Gold- 
ston (Rinehart) is a first novel of more 
than routine interest. The tale concerns 
seven pilgrims, each of whom journeys 
to the south of France seeking a miracle 
from a saintly monk at an obscure mon- 
astery. They include a leper, an agnos- 
tic novelist, a former ballet dancer who 
is now a gigolo, a detrocked priest. 
There are two miracles, but it turns out 
that the Saint was murdered before the 
pilgrims got to see him, his place having 
been taken by a stage magician. Despite 
the outlandish and arbitrary plot, there 
is great interest in the anguished strug- 
gle—first to determine the facts, and 
then to determine their meaning. One 
feels that the author is himself deeply 
engaged with the problem of faith, 
which is given its most melodramatic 
sign in the form of the miracles. His 
resolution is unhappily mechanical, as 
if he had suddenly decided that the 
struggle was not worth the prize and 
that sentiment would be a convenient 
way of putting the question aside. 


4. 


F. R. Leavis’ D. H. Lawrence: Novel- 
ist (Knopf) is the most exhaustive lit- 
erary examination to which Lawrence 
has been subjected. Leavis tilts with T. 
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S. Eliot and then proceeds to an exhaus- 
tive (and exhausting) examination of 
The Rainbow and Women in Love, 
which he considers Lawrence’s major 
works. There is no doubt that Lawrence 
represents a sort of culmination of Lea- 
vis’ “great tradition” of the English nov- 
el, but only those who agree with the 
critic's theory will willingly go along 
with his total enthusiasm—and only those 
without an ear for language will agree 
that Lawrence’s tale “St. Mawr’ pos- 
sesses “immense superiority as achieved 
creation” to The Waste Land. 


5. 


The Crowning Privilege (Doubleday) 
collects Robert Graves’ Clark Lectures, 
together with essays he has published 
elsewhere over the years. Graves is more 
crank than scholar, and more reader 
than critic. He performs an excellent 
service in his appreciations of those poets 
he loves, above all Skelton, and is, to 
say the least, stimulating in his libels of 
those poets he hates, of whom the chief 
are Pope and Milton. He damns all the 
gods of modern poetry: 


Yeats—his “father once confided to my 
father: ‘Willie has found a very profit- 


able little by-path in poetry’; and this 
was fair enough.” 


Pound—“Remove the layers and layers 
of cloacinal ranting, snook-cocking, pseu- 
do-professorial jargon and double-talk 
from Pound’s verse, and what remains? 
Longtellow’s plump, 


grand-nephew remains!” 


Eliot—““Does he (in Four Quartets) 
require our commiseration because his 
shabby equipment is always deteriorat- 
ing and because he wasted twenty years 
in publishing the books of others instead 
of writing his own?... For my part, I 


wish he had stopped at “The Hollow 
Men’.” 


soft, ill-at-ease 
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Auden—After Graves indicates that 
Auden borrowed “half lines and whole 
lines” from Laura Riding, he implies 
that the poet is to be condemned for 
not fighting in the Spanish Civil War 
and for emigrating to the United States 
just before World War II. 

Thomas “kept musical contrdl of the 
reader without troubling about sense.” 

All this is entertaining, but one feels 
that perhaps Graves’ contrariness 1s 
motivated in part by the professors who 
have given him his niche among “the 
Georgian War Poets of 1914-18” and 
have failed to devote entire chapters in 
surveys of modern verse to him. Yet, the 
label is no less just than any other, and 
Mr. Graves’ brittle, carefully crafted, 
brilliantly observant poems are suited 
to the pages of The New Yorker, which 
they often grace. As poet, he has a high 
place in a particular tradition—that tra- 
dition which brings us closest to the 
immediate worlds of nature, childhood 
and the like through precision of style, 
tone, and diction. His criticism is above 
all a weapon with which he defends this 
tradition against all comers. The result 
provokes conversation, even if it does 
not satisfy the intelligence. 


6. 


Nikita S. Khrushchev’s extraordinary 
denunciation of Stalin has been publish- 
ed as a pamphlet by The New Leader 
under the title ““The Crimes of the Sta- 
lin Era.” The notes by Boris I. Nicolaev- 
sky are most helpful, as is the text of 
Lenin’s famous Testament, which has 
been appended. Individual copies may 
be obtained from The New Leader, 7 
East 15th Street, New York, for 20 cents 
a copy, 100 copies for $15. 


7. 


The Review of Politics for April 1956 
is of unusual and diversified interest. In 
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keeping with the year there are two arti- 
cles about Woodrow Wilson, Robert H. 
Ferrell’s “‘Woodrow Wilson: Man and 
Statesman,’ and Arthur’ S. _ Link’s 
“Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic 
Party.” 


George F. Kennan and Raymond Jf. 
Sontag discuss Diplomacy and History 
from their respective points of view. 
Kennan orients his thinking about 
world order, sovereignty, and the diplo- 
mat, while Sontag surveys not only the 
problems of contemporary diplomacy 
but the problems of historians who 
endeavor to set the record straight. 
These short articles, illuminating in 
their own way, serve very well as back- 
ground for a_ very  thought-provok- 
ing study of Andrew M. Scott’s, “Chal- 
lenge and Response: A ‘Tool for the 
Analysis of International Affairs.” 


Scott’s main purpose is to propose an 
improvement upon the classic, and quite 
mechanistic, conception of a balance of 
power in international relations. A “‘re- 
sponse” approach to a study of the course 
of events after World War I promises 
to be fruitful. But there seems to be 
something of a limitation imposed by 
trying to apply the conception of “‘chal- 
lenges.” The area of response tends to 
be narrowed to what other, usually an- 
tagonistic, nations do. Often they are 
both understood better, as making dif- 
fering responses to world problems 
which are perhaps best understood, in 
turn, as components of a “common situ- 
ation.” “World order’’ can come only as 
men recognize that we are all in this 
“situation” together. With this in mind, 
Kennan’s article becomes worth reread- 
ifag. 

Andrew Hacker's very searching study 
of “Original Sin vs. Utopia in British 
Socialism” is an important contribution. 
He stresses the general utopian back- 
ground of British Socialism and shows 
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that it rests “not on the experience of 
man’s past, but on the hope for his fut- 
ure.” He also shows that the Eng- 
lishman’s conception of Original Sin 
often falls into desuetude, but it never 
atrophies. He suggests, in conclusion, 
that, “If the major problems of British 
Socialism are approached by asking: 
Which view of human nature, the Uto- 
pian or Original Sin, is presupposed?— 
we will come closest, to understanding 
the workings of the Labour movement.” 
The tendency to advance “modes” of 
analysis is surely one of the most char- 
acteristic and most hopeful aspects of 
the workings of the contemporary mind. 


Erasmus. Librairie Droz _ recently 
brought out another work on Erasmus 
by the renowned Erasmian scholar, Aug- 
ustin Renaudet. This volume, entitled 
Erasme et l'Italie, explores the influence 
of Italian philology and humanism on 
Erasmus, discusses the significance of his 
Italian sojourn from 1506 to 1509, and 
traces the subsequent rapports of Eras- 
mus with Italy up to his death in 1556. 
Like Renaudet’s other works, it is prim- 
arily concerned with Erasmus’ religious 
thought and with the development and 
reception of his reform ideas. One of 
Renaudet’s main themes is that Erasmus, 
who owed so much to Italy, looked to 
her for a profound reform of the 
Church. The failure of Italy to fulfill 
this destiny was one of his saddest dis- 
appointments and contributed to the 
break between him and the Italian hu- 
manists—a break signalized by the Cice- 
ronianus in 1528, in which Erasmus de- 
nounced the lack of seriousness and the 
empty conventionalism of the Italian 
scholars. 


Renaudet has long been preoccupied 
with the nature of Erasmian Christian- 
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ity and views it basically as a modern- 
ist and anti-dogmatic evangelism, un- 
Catholic as well as un-Protestant. For 
him Erasmus is a forerunner of the mod- 
ern religious liberal and his Jesus is 
akin to that of Renan’s. This interpreta- 
tion has been challenged in a concise 
and most stimulating study of Christian 
humanism by the well-known French 
Oratorian, Louis Bouyer. In his Autour 
d’Erasme (Cerf, 1955) Bouyer carefully 
analyses and rejects Renaudet’s charac- 
terization. Finding Erasmus’ theology 
thoroughly patristic and his work faith- 
ful to the great Christian dogmas, he 
gives Erasmus a clean bill of orthodoxy. 
More than that, he has high praise for 
Erasmus’ life-long endeavor to promote 
the renewal of Catholic faith and theol- 


ogy through humanist, historical meth- 
ods. 


It may be of interest to quote Bouyer’s 
judgment of Erasmus’ work: 


On the contrary, the study which we 
have just run through shows undeni- 
ably that he has been the principal 
creator of what today is called posi- 
tive theology. We wish to say from 
the very first that he has restored to 
the light of day... the incomparable 
richness of what the theologians call 
the revealed donnée. In that way his 
humanism has amply reopened the 
permanent sources of Christianity. 
But this takes its full value only in 
the light of a very important fact: 
he seems to have been one of the first 
to possess and apply in this sphere a 
true sense of history. That is to say 
that he was able to restore these 
riches of doctrine as living realities, 
and not as fossilized notions. (pp. 
133-4) 


The chapters on Erasmus in Bouyer’s 
book form the most detailed part of a 
broad survey of the effort “to christian- 
ize the Renaissance,” or, in other words, 
of the effort to achieve an integration 
between the new learning and the old 
faith. Erasmus is the central figure in 
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this drama and his synthesis is the most 
mature, but neither the effort as a whole, 
nor Erasmus’ own contribution, were to 
produce the enduring integration that 
was sought. The modern world was thus 
bequeathed an autonomous humanism, 
divorced from Christianity—a situation 
which Bouyer sees prefigured in Castig- 
lione’s The Courtier. 


In concluding his study of the work 
of the Christian humanists, Bouyer 
stresses the instability of their synthesis 
and the ultimate failure of their endea- 
vor. Without denying that this was the 
case, we might note the inadequacy of 
Bouyer’s analysis at this point. The 
blame seems to fall a little too heavily 
on the Christian humanists themselves— 
or at least Bouyer in treating this dé- 
nouement confines himself too narrowly 
to the intellectual plane. Outside of the 
realm of ideas there was a multitude of 
factors—economic, political, religious— 
that compromised the work of Christian 
humanism. These external events play- 
ed a major role in the breakdown of 
medieval civilization and in the forma- 
tion of a secularized culture in modern 
times—a fact which Bouyer does not ig- 
nore, but one which he has not sufficient- 
ly taken into account. 


9. 


Christian Democracy. Maurice Vaus- 
sard’s Histoire de la Démocratie Chre- 
tienne (Editions du Seuil, 1956) is a 
valuable contribution to the study of a 
major social and political movement in 
post-war Europe. He has traced the evo- 
lution of Christian democracy (which 
he more or less equates with what is 
called Social Catholicism) from the 
early 19th century down to the mid-20th 
and he has placed his story in a rich 
historical context. As such his book is 
more than the chronicle of an isolated 
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movement and becomes a broad and 
lively history of an epoch. 

Vaussard treats only of France, Bel- 
gium and Italy. (Seuil has just brought 
out a second volume on Germany by 
Joseph Rovan.) Perhaps no one is bet- 
ter equipped than Vaussard to tell the 
story of Christian democracy in these 
countries. A French scholar and histo- 
rian who has specialized in Italian af- 
fairs, he has also played a constructive 
role in the movement he describes. From 
1925 to 1933 he published the excellent 
Bulletin Catholique International, a 
monthly which sought to broaden the 
excessively nationalistic perspective of 
French Catholicism and to aid in the 
formation of an internationalist con- 
sciousness among Christians. It is inter- 
esting to note that the lack of adequate 
formation and information in_ this 
sphere is one of the major criticisms 
that Vaussard launches against the Chris- 
tian democrats, particularly against the 
leaders of the MRP who took such an 
important part in framing France's post- 
war foreign and colonial policies. 


The book is basically a historical nar- 
rative, but it also features an acute eva- 
luation of the Christian democrats in 
power—that of the MRP is especially in- 
cisive—and it is marked by an outspoken 
critical sense throughout. Two observa- 
tions that Vaussard frequently makes are 
well worth setting down. One calls at- 
tention to the blindness, or at best the 
slowness of comprehension, of Catholic 
leaders in the 19th century before the 
plight of the working class. Too often 
the response, when it was not simply 
one of indifference, was timid and pater- 
nalistic and was located more on the 
plane of an alleviating charity than on 
that of social justice. 


The other observation is a conclusion 
Vaussard draws from his analyses of the 
current Christian democratic movement 
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in the three countries he discusses. In 
each case he sees the lack of hard, real- 
istic thought on the problems of the 
day and of solid intellectual formation 
as contributing to the weakness of Chris- 
tian democracy in reforming and gov- 
erning effectively. It is clear that he 
views this “absence of true labor in 
depth” as Christian democracy’s major 
defect. He does not give any concrete 
indications of its forthcoming correction, 
but competently and soberly he points 
out the malady and the need for redress. 


10. 


James Baldwin's Notes of a Native 
Son (Beacon) is an outstanding contri- 
bution to the understanding of the 
American Negro today. Those who wish 
to go beyond the empty moralizing, 
pseudo-sociology and slick journalism 
that has been brought on in the wake 
of the Supreme Court decision on seg- 
regation would be well advised to con- 
sult these essays by a distinguished Ne- 
gro novelist, author of Go Tell It On 
The Mountain. 

“I want to be an honest man and a 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


B. 


Paul Ricoeur is a professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Strasbourg, a 
Protestant member of the Esprit group 
and a major figure in contemporary 
French philosophy. His philosophical 
works deal primarily with the themes of 
this movement: existentialism (he has 
written a book entitled Gabriel Marcel 
and Karl Jaspers and collaborated on 
another treating Jaspers alone), and 
phenomenology (he has translated and 
commented copiously upon the writings 
of Husserl). His most recently publish- 
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good writer’—this is Baldwin’s opening 
statement of purpose, and he lives up 
to it in his discussion of the Negro as 
writer and actor, race relations in Amer- 
ica, and the Negro abroad. The level 
of his approach is well illustrated by his 
early essays in which he analyzes novels 
written by Negroes as acts against op- 
pression: Baldwin believes that they ac- 
tually reinforce what they oppose be- 
cause they represent a denial of the hu- 
man being’s “beauty, dread, power, in 
their insistence that it is his categoriza- 
tion alone which is real and cannot be 
transcended.” 

Baldwin writes perceptively and mov- 
ingly of “The Harlem Ghetto,” and 
gives us considerable insight into the 
minds of Negro leaders, the Negro press, 
and various forms of religious experi- 
ence that have arisen out of a response 
to the Negro’s life in America. Baldwin 
presents his experiences abroad as 
strengthening the recognition of his un- 
breakable bond with America. He uses 
his relation to his father to illuminate 
the Negro’s relation to white America, 
and emphasizes the destructiveness of 
hatred. 


ed effort, Histoire et Verité, is a collec- 
tion of essays in which he adds his voice 
to the debate on meaning in history. 
The intervention is distinctly Christian, 
something manifested both in its escha- 
tological perspective and in its concern 
for the efficacy of ideas. 

Ricoeur’s major effort is a projected 
three volume Philosophie de la Volonteé. 
In the first volume, Le Volontaire et l'In- 
volontaire published in 1949, the themes 
which have been its author’s constant 
concern are fashioned into an original 
treatment of man as he reveals himself 
in willing. The unity of the person re- 
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vealed dominates the scene: Ricoeur in- 
sists that the involuntary by itself is un- 
intelligible and that its description (in 
the phenomenological sense wherein bas- 
ic meaning is described) necessarily re- 
quires a reference to the voluntary in 
order to become understanding. The “I 
will” is the principle of intelligibility. 
Understanding, then, can begin “‘at the 
top,” and Ricoeur proceeds on this as- 
sumption, first working out the basic ar- 
ticulations of the “I will” according to 
their intentional relation with (specifi- 
cation by) different objects, and then 
using these as headings for the major 
subdivisions of the work. ‘Thus there is 
a study of deciston, whose intentional 
correlate is the project to be accom- 
plished, another of corporeal movement 
specified by the carrying out of the pro- 
ject, and another of consent, whose ob- 
ject is the given situation in which the 
will is exercised. In each section the as- 
pect of willing in question is described 
and the relevant voluntary-involuntary 
relation worked out. This relation is con- 
ceived as a dialogue, for the ontological 
subordination of the involuntary to the 
voluntary does not destroy the distinct- 
ness of the former as term of an ex- 
change. Examples of this dialogue: in 
the study of decision, the involuntary as 
affectivity is seen as essential to the moti- 
vation of choice, but also as a threat to 
the clarity of the necessary deliberation 
which results in hesitation overcome 
only by the decision itself; in the case 
of corporeal movement, the involuntary 
as habit facilitates that effort in which 
thought becomes action but also inhibits 
it by a certain rigidity which effort need 
combat; in the treatment of consent, the 
involuntary as the biological level in 
man provides a condition sine qua non 
of effective willing over which the will 
has no control, but whose reality need 
be actively assumed. The study of the 
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voluntary-involuntary relation termi- 
nates in a paradox “between the triple 
form of an initiative and the triple form 
of a receptivity.” (p. 454.) 


Ricoeur’s view, then, is unquestion- 
ably dualist, and in his reflection, the 
voluntary-involuntary dialogue is explic- 
itly conceived as an aspect of the soul- 
body relationship. In it he rejects, as 
do most of his contemporaries, the clas- 
sic Cartesian problematic according to 
which the relationship involves two dis- 
tinct entities: a cogito which is pure sub- 
jectivity and a body which is pure ob- 
ject. Rather, the dialogue goes on with- 
in a cogito destined to include the body. 
The inclusion transforms both the body, 
which now becomes an aspect of the sub- 
ject, and the spirit whose hitherto pure 
thought and volition need now be seen 
as incarnate. This move also radically 
modifies the transcendental idealism 
which characterized some of the early 
episodes of phenomenology: the incar- 
nate spirit is no more transcendental 
than it is pure. It is this shift in prob- 
lematic which has opened the way to the 
phenomenology of the incarnate subject 
which has already been exploited along 
certain lines by existentialists like Sar- 
tre and Merleau-Ponty, and which is 
probably the most important contribu- 
tion of the French to the philosophizing 
of our times. 


For Ricoeur, the union of body and 
soul in the incarnate subject is a fact 
to be clarified as far as possible by the 
philosopher, but also a mystery which 
will always transcend total clarification. 
The body is the key to this mystery 
which seems to have a double face, one 
posed by the subject’s own reality and 
the other by his relation to the rest of 
reality. Thus human corporeal nature 
opposes total understanding by its opa- 
city, and the philosophy of man is car- 
ried on in a tension between a concep- 
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tual description and the lived experi- 
ence in which one is aware of the opa- 
city. On the other hand, this body which 
lends itself by its receptivity to an ex- 
change with the will renders the subject 
receptive as regards the world and others 
and establishes him necessarily in a dial- 
ogue with them. More profound, taking 
the body as that by means of which man 
wills but which he does not himself will 
and which is simply given for his con- 
sent, Ricoeur sees in it the mark of the 
receptivity of man’s very being and the 
basic need to reach beyond that being to 
a final foundation. A movement of tran- 
scendence is thus invited, and the free 
and active consent of man to his own 
reality extends beyond himself. Blended 
now with admiration and hope it opens 
out his reality to the world and to God. 
The philosophy of subjectivity can be 
completed only by a philosophy of tran- 
scendence. 


Ricoeur does little more than hint at 
the nature of this transcendence in Le 
Volontatre et l'Involontaire. It is to be 
the subject of the next volume in Philo- 
sophie de la Volonté whose title will be 
Finitude et Culpabilité. The movement 
from the soul-body problematic to the 
Creator-creature problematic will make 
necessary an alteration in method which 
Ricoeur regards as a move from phen- 
omenology to metaphysics. The meta- 
physics in question, he assures us, will 
not be simply a matter of rational im- 
plication. And it will in some fashion 
accommodate what theology has reveal- 
ed of the fallen and redeemed state of 
man: “...if theology opens the philo- 
sopher’s eyes to an obscure zone of hu- 
man reality, no a priori of method can 
alter the fact that his eyes have been 
opened, and that henceforth he will see 
man, his history and his civilization as 
marked by the fall.” (p. 28-29) The vol- 
ume devoted to this study of transcend- 
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ence will invoke a third in which are 
to be renewed “the old debates on free- 
com and grace.” (p. 35) 


The conclusions of the present vol- 
ume are stated in terms of the freedom- 
nature paradox, which Ricoeur has al- 
ternated with the soul-body paradox as 
a way of expressing the volontary-invol- 
ontary relationship. “Freedom is not a 
pure act. In each of its moments it is 
activity and receptivity, constituting it- 
self in receiving what it does not con- 
stitute.” (p. 454) It is “a merely human 
liberty,” (p. 453) revealed by a mere! 
human will, aspect of a merely human 
spirit. 


Psychiatry and Religion is a sympos- 
ium published by MD Publications. It 
is particularly encouraging to see this 
publisher, who chiefly produces maga- 
zines devoted to clinical medicine, ex- 
tending its interest to more humanistic 
concerns. Among the valuable studies it 
includes is “A Current Psychoanalytic 
Concept of God” by Josephine H. Ross, 
who quickly surveys various psychoanal- 
ytic god-concepts, and offers her own def- 
inition: “God is a positive spirit within 
man himself, his own constructive pot- 
ential with which he can overcome the 
vicissitudes of life, his fears, and his an- 
xieties. This positive spirit enables him 
to have faith in himself and from this 
to have faith in the constructive force 
in all human beings. This spirit enables 
man to fear neither himself nor others, 
life nor death; for he sees that his love 
of life and faith in himself will have an 
effect on other lives in a vast continuum 
of existence.” The value of this state- 
ment lies in the precision with which 
it defines the task of psychoanalysis (to 
give man his “God,” to give him “the 
courage to be’), and at the same time 
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spells out clearly the basic quarrel be- 
tween psychiatry and genuine religion 
which is concerned first with the love 
and worship of God whose glory is in- 
finite and only secondarily with the hu- 
man vitality which overflows from that 
love and worship. Equally interesting is 
“On Christmas and Neuroses” by Felix 
Marti-Ibanez who points out that this 
holiday of the Christ-child teaches, in a 
season “full of ominous shadows,” that 
life is to be accepted with simplicity, 
love and gratitude. 


Marcel’s New Play. Gabriel Marcel’s 
new play, Croissez et multipliez (Plon) 
has found a wide reading audience, and 
has already excited considerable critical 
response. The latest number of L’An- 
NEAU D'Or, French Catholic review de- 
voted to marriage, was quite hostile, but 
Marcel’s long-standing and well-earned 
reputation as a distinguished Catholic 
philosopher has helped make most of 
the comment critical but moderate. 


The title of the play refers to what 
Marcel describes as “the tragedy of the 
flesh led according to the rules of a rig- 
orous counterpoint,” the theme of pro- 
creation and Church law in this area. 
A wife, married to a fervent Catholic 
who is too dependent on his priestly spir- 
itual director, is expecting her sixth child 
in six years, and has always been sick 
during her pregnancies. In revolt against 
her husband and the priest, she begins 
to feel that blind laws control all of 
life and its transmission. She turns with 
somewhat unhealthy fervor to her cou- 
sin, who is a Dominican, and is about 
to leave her husband when the latter’s 
spiritual director comes to recognize his 
unhappy influence on the marriage and 
humbly makes his departure. Agnes’ re- 
volt is appeased, and finally meeting 
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with some recognition by her husband, 
she is able to start out again with him 
to rebuild their life together on a re- 
newed love. 


It has been widely felt that the char- 
acter of the young wife rings true, and 
that with her situation Marcel is able 
to present a real problem. Abbé Moel- 
ler, however (in REVUE NOUVELLE, May 
1956) believed that the problem was 
badly posed and was solved in a sloppy 
way. Moeller is quite willing to agree 
that the priest-adviser of the husband 
had a poor knowledge of the Christian 
doctrine of marriage, and is shocked that 
he has not warned the husband in re- 
gard to the wife’s successive pregnancies, 
but he seems right in believing that such 
a priest would be extremely rare in our 
generation; if he exists, Moeller says, let 
him be sent back to the seminary in a 
hurry! 


Moeller also complains of what ap- 
pear to be somewhat negative comments 
on Catholic family groups which are 
made in the play. In general, he feels 
that the play suffers from the confusion 
between the main theme and a second, 
which is ultimately of more profound 
significance and is linked to all of Mar- 
cel’s work, the search for a real life, 
which ultimately involves here the au- 
thentic meeting between two _ people. 
When the husband at the end of the 
play sees that “his own joy was no good” 
because he had not understood that his 
wife also should freely participate in the 
joys and burdens of their life together— 
his joy had become the suffering and 
bitterness of his wife—the wile feels that 
her husband has “rejoined” her finally 
in her situation. 


To quote the excellent commentator 
in Indications (13th series, 1956, 19, Rue 
du Marteau, Brussels): “Marcel here 
takes up one of the themes of Christian 
thought; he claims the recognition of 
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the dignity of woman which Simone de 
Beauvoir insisted was necessarily impos- 
sible; no, even in her maternal activity, 
woman remains still the one who freely 
accepts her conjugal duties.” 


Dietrich Von Hildebrand. Since this 
Catholic philosopher, widely appreci- 
ated in Europe, is still too litthe known 
in the United States, it is still pertinent 
to call attention to two of his recent 
books, The New Tower of Babel (Kene- 
dy, 1953), and True Morality and Its 
Counterfeits (McKay, 1955). The first 
of these two volumes contains a collec- 
tion of seven essays whose principle of 
unity derives from the common anti- 
thesis their respective topics form to 
what the author considers specific errors 
and perversions of the modern mental- 
ity. The latter are seen as at bottom vari- 
ous manifestations of an escape from 
God. The second work, relatively com- 
plete in itself, is intended as the sec- 
ond volume of the author’s Christian 
Ethics, the first volume of which ap- 
peared under the general title in 1953. 
A third volume will be published in the 
near future. 


The New Tower of Babel can be in- 
terpreted as a work of negative criticism. 
But it is more than that. It forthrightly 
exposes and denounces modern errors. 
But, as Von Hildebrand readers might 
expect, it alsa portrays clearly and com- 
prehensively in phenomenological man- 
ner the characteristic features of their 
positive antitheses. These antitheses, as 
seen by Von Hildebrand, are rooted in 
a profound Christian personalism. The 
ethos of this personalism, moreover, per- 
vades the entire work. Severely intellec- 
tual as Von Hildebrand’s analyses are, 
they never savor of merely logical dis- 
cussion, and it is the affective area of 
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the person, moreover, that he generally 
emphasizes as being the most relevant 
for consideration. 

Somewhat defensively, but all the same 
correctly, Von Hildebrand points out in 
the Introduction that there is a prime 
duty of negative criticism with regard to 
the modern world, despite many excel- 
lent trends noticeable in modern times 
that might also be written about, such 
as the heroism and, secret sanctity of vic- 
tims of persecution, improvement in the 
condition of the working classes, the 
greatness of the modern struggle center- 
ing around the dignity and rights of the 
person and the sincere thirst and search 
for the truth on the part of many. Tell- 
ingly on the offensive, however, is the 
following sentence from the Introduc- 
tion: “Our God-given task is not to as- 
sume the role of passive spectator to the 
ruling of Providence in history, but to 
take a position with respect to events, 
to recognize dangers, and to combat 
those tendencies not in accord with the 
spirit of Christ. We must realize that 
God expects us to diagnose the mental 
disease of our times, to warn of their 
dangers, to resist and fight them. We 
are not expected to divine the inten- 
tions of Providence and to conform our 
attitude to what we suppose to be those 
intentions. Our concern must be to in- 
quire whether a given trend or attitude 
is in its very nature right or wrong, 
whther or not it can stand the test be- 
fore Christ.” 

The first essay of the book bears the 
title, “The New Tower of Babel.” It 
sets the keynote for the entire work and 
diagnoses in a general way various forms 
of de-spiritualization and de-personaliza- 
tion prevalent in the modern era, view- 
ing all of them as symptoms of modern 
man’s rejection of his metaphysical situ- 
ation as a creature. 

It is noteworthy that in condemning 
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modern errors, Von Hildebrand does not 
think exclusively in terms of those prev- 
alent in non-Christian or anti-Christian 
circles. In the second essay, “The De- 
thronement of Truth,” he is especially 
vigorous in refuting relativism, pragma- 
tism, historicism and psychologism, but 
he also takes to task certain Catholic 
philosophers who attempt to deal with 
philosophical problems and _ positions 
without directly confronting the data. 
He finds them preoccupied with con- 
fronting positions only with their own 
system and with wishing at all costs to 
defend the least detail of their prema- 
turely elaborated theories. 

In the third essay, ““The New Func- 
tionalism in the Light of Christ,” he 
expressly opposes in detail a truly Cath- 
olic conception of objectivity to the neu- 
trality and impersonal intellectualism 
that masquerades as objectivity in the 
modern world. He does not ignore the 
fact, however, that many Catholics suc- 
cumb to this false brand of objectivity 
even in respect to their religious ideals. 

The fourth essay, “Catholicism and 
Unprejudiced Knowledge,” is at once a 
blueprint for an ideal Catholic univer- 
sity and an epistemological study of the 
moral and affective presuppositions of 
unprejudiced knowledge and effective 
teaching. Here again the true Catholic 
attitude and the concrete attitude of 
many Catholics are clearly distinguished. 

The fifth essay, ““The Role of Rever- 
ence in Education,” stresses the central 
importance for the proper moral devel- 
opment of youth, of inculcating an at- 
titude of reverence extending to the 
whole of life, as against mere intellec- 
tual indoctrination and the discipline of 
the will in respect of specific commands 
and prohibitions. 


“Beauty in the Light of the Redemp- 


tion,” the sixth essay, opposes itself to 
“religious utilitarianism,” and in the 
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course of developing its main theme, it 
refers incidentally to an important fea- 
ture of Von Hildebrand’s aesthetic theo- 
ry, namely, his distinction of ontologi- 
cal and form beauty. 

The final essay, “Efficiency and Holi- 
ness,” is an indictment of “religious effi- 
ciency” as substituting for personal sanc- 
tity, the real vocation of every Christian, 
a vocation of “action” rather than one 
of “being.” 

Reading True Morality and Its Coun- 
terfeits as a continuation of Christian 
Ethics, it should be noted that essen- 
tially the same method is employed 
again as was used in the first volume 
and that the present volume begins to 
develop in a specific way the philosophy 
of Christian morality referred to in a 
general way in the final chapter of the 
previous book. The method is one of 
eidetic intuition operating reflectively 
upon concrete examples given in per- 
sonal experience. Von Hildebrand’s con- 
ception of a Christian ethics is one that, 
not confusing moral philosophy and 
moral theology, is nevertheless speci- 
fically Christian. In Christian Ethics, 
he writes that “it implies a relation 
to Revelation insofar as it includes 
the reality which is only possible 
through Christian Revelation. It is 
purely philosophical in its approach 
and method, but its object is the un- 
deniable reality of Christian morality 
which is a full datum for our experience 
as well.” It is this Christian morality 
that in True Morality and Its Counter- 
feits is analyzed and contrasted with its 
various counterfeits, which are them- 
selves depicted as mutually opposed con- 
traries. 


The main target of attack in True 
Morality and Its Counterfeits are two 
related moral trends which the author 
calls respectively “existential” or “‘cir- 
cumstance ethics” and “sin mysticism.” 








NOTES ON OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Read as a relatively independent work, 
the book should not be taken as intend- 
ing an analysis and criticism of explicit 
doctrines associated with various forms 
of modern philosophical existentialism. 
The publisher’s blurb might give some 
that impression. The author's introduc- 
tion makes clear, however, that it is with 
lived attitudes and implicit tendencies 
that he is dealing, with trends prevalent 
even among some Catholics today. Nor 
should the book be looked upon as at- 
tempting to establish a thesis about “sin 
mysticism” as constituting the underly- 
ing philosophy of the novels of such men 
as Greene and Mauriac. Von Hildebrand 
is interested in the phenomenon itself 
and his reference to modern novelists is 
only incidental and with regard to what 
he finds in their writing is implicitly 
tending in a perverted direction. Only 
the hopelessly scholarly can regret that 
Von Hildebrand did not undertake 
studies of an other nature. His forte is to 
be found in his capacity to philosophi- 
cally analyze directly and with excep- 
tional clarity, comprehensiveness and 
balance, phenomena as they are given 
immediately in concrete personal ex- 
perience. 

In the present work, Von Hildebrand 
recognizes that both “circumstance eth- 
ics’ and “sin mysticism” are in part 
valid reactions to rigorism and self-right- 
eousness with regard to universally bind- 
ing moral laws. Consequently he also 
analyzes and criticizes these contrary 
counterfeits of true morality as carefully 
as he does those reacting against them. 


Simultaneously he analyzes Christian 
morality, and it is here that true moral- 
ity emerges as radically different from 
both its original distortions and the 
further distortions deriving from par- 
tially legitimate reactions to the same. 
More than rhetoric prompts Von Hilde- 
brand to see even a subtle form of phar- 
isaism itself in certain typical anti-phar- 
isaical moral reactions. No apologetic 
expediency moves him in his recommen- 
dation of true Christian morality as be- 
ing able to satisfy the legitimate exi- 
gency they also imply. 

No exaggeration is contained in the 
comment from the publisher’s blurb 
which describes this work as dealing 
“with urgent and perplexing current 
problems without obliquity, abstruse ar- 
gumentation, or rhetorical exaggera- 
tion,” and refers to the author's treat- 
ment as combining “concrete experience, 
original inspiration, personal sensitivity, 
emotional impact, and a contagious spir- 
it of reverence with subtle precision, 
rigorous intellectuality, balance, and 
straightforward expression.” 

In the light of all that has been said, 
a perceptive glance at the successive 
chapter-headings of this volume will 
convey some notion of the significant 
clarificatory character of the work as it 
treats in order, of ““The Pharisee,” “Self- 
Righteousness,” “The Tragic Sinner,” 
“Letter and Spirit,” “ ‘Felix Culpa’,” 
“Person and Action,” “Sin Mysticism,” 
“The Christian Attitude Toward Sin- 
ners,’ “Basic Errors of Circumstance 
Ethics” and “Christian Morality.” 
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cross currents — 


is a quarterly review which began publication in Fall 1950. 


its function — 


is to bring together challenging articles, ordinarily scattered in 
publications throughout the world, which attempt to re-state the 
relevance of religion to the intellectual problems of the day. These 
articles which are reprinted from foreign and out-of-the-way 
sources might otherwise be lost to an American audience. 


its articles — 


are not offered as final statements, but as provocative introduc- 
tions to problems. 


its audience — 


is drawn not only from teachers and clergymen, but from that 
increasing portion of the general public who are aware both of 
the eroding secularist process at work in our churches and of the 
positive values which the challenges of secular society represent. 


its hope — 


is to be of service in breaking down some of the academic and 
spiritual isolation that persists in America. Founded by a group ’ 
of Catholic laymen, the editors welcome contributions to the truth 
wherever they may be found. 
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